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AND AFFORESTATION IN 
AFGHANISTAN 



BY A.Q. SHAKURI 

As a country of varied cli- 
matic conditions, Afghanis- 
tan has a variety of forests 
in dJEiferent parts which, if 
properly and eajnomicaBy 
used, can benefit the coun- 
try as an important natural 
source in building a strong 
national economy. This re- 
quires promulgation and en- 
forcement of a forest law 
on the basis of which nec- 
essary measures maybe tak- 
en for conservation, deve- 
lopment and exploitation of 
forests throughout the co- 
untry. 

Forests in Afghanistan co- 
vers an area of 1,987,000 
hectares which due to ad- 
ministrative and protective 
reasons have been divided 
in two groups: The indus- 
trial forests and the fruit 
tree forests. 

1 — The industrial for- 
ests of Afghanistan, locat- 
ed mainly in eastern and 
southern regions of the co- 
untry, include needle leav- 
ed trees such as Cedrus de- 
odra, Quercus ilex, Pinus 
exelsa, Picea mornida, and 
Olea cuspidata. The indus- 
trial forests of Afghanistan 
are specifically as follows: 

A. In Kunars LOy Woles- 
wah, 1,542,000 jeribs; ( one 
hectare = 5 jeribs). 

B. In Nangarhar provin- 
ce, 674,300 jeribs; 

C. In Laghman province, 
288,400 jeribs; 

D. In Logar province, 15,- 
700 jeribs; 

E. In Pakthia province, 
2,686,300 jeribs. 

2 — The fruit tree forests 
which include trees such 
as Pistachia vera, Amyg- 
dulus communis, emd Jug- 
lans regia, covers the nor- 
thern and western parts of 



the rantry as indicated be- 
low : 

A. In Badghis province, 
747,800 jeribs; 

B. In Baghlan province, 
^,700 jeribs; 

C. In Balkh ^oviiice, 54,- 
500 jeribs. 

D. In Takhar province, 
248,500 jeribs; 

E. In Samangan province, 
688,500 jeribs. 

During the last three ye- 
ars a series of surveys and 
mappings, concerning the 
forests of Afghanistan, ha- 
ve been carried out which 
form the foundcition of sci- 
entific agricultural plann- 
ing. The achievements can 
be summarised in the foll- 
owuag lines: 

— Determining the forest 
areas by stereoflex equipm- 
ent. 

— Determining the boun- 
daries of Pistachia vera 
forests on the aerial pho- 
tographs, printing of ten 
aerial maps of Herat and 
Badghis provinces. 

— Collecting seeds and 
sowing them on experimen- 
tal basis, recording the re- 
sults and providing a coll- 
ection of branches, flowers 
and fruits of various trees. 

— Study and launching a 
chemical-mechanical camp- 
aign against diseases and 
insects in the capital and 
provinces, preparing a col- 
lection of diseases and in- 
sects, collecting of flaura 
with their scientific nam- 
es, analysing medical herbs 
and finding out the percen- 
tages of their compoimding 
parts. 

—Distributing 10,000 Po- 
pulus negra, Populus cilli- 
ata and Popuhis hybried tr- 
ees in the capital and pro- 
vinces. 

—Sowing of 400 kgs oi 





Pistachio vera inside plastic 
bags, a new method of 
establishing nurseries. 

— ^Management of 20,000 
jeribs of Patichia vera fo- 
^ rests in Badghis province 
and of 2,000 hectares of 
industrial forests in N^g- 
arhar province, 
i —Reviving of 60,000 hec- 
tares of forest lands seri- 
ously damaged by cruel 
i cutting of their trees. 

— Providing a map sho- 
wing the Kouchies' loute. 

Studies reveal that dur- 
ing the past years the nat- 
ural forests of Afghanistan 
have decreased for which 
two factors are responsible j 
climttie f«Mf i^d htiMi 
\ factors. 

The existence of vast 
arid areas has lessened the 
annual rain and mojsture 
which, in turn, has few»iht 
j about conditions unsuitable 
for forest growing. On the 
I other hand for more than 
2,000 years the forests of 
j this cowtiy have been m? 
ploited in a cruel and «»• 
scientific way which has ser- 
iously damaged the forest 
areas of Afghanistan. 

To coifrwt ^ two 




lowing measures have been 
taken by the government: 

— Preventing cutting of 
the trees; 

— Anticipating transport- 
ation of prohibited timbres; 

; — Preparing programm- 
es for enlarging orchard 
areas iiicl^^g establishing 
nurseries; 

- Taking preventive me- 
asures against natural and 
unnatural blazes and pro- 
viding ^tinguishing devic- 
es; 

— Dinstinguishing and co- 
ntrolling diseases; 

— Taking measures for 
pF^f^Mg ^ding and ero- 
sim of Imi." fa th@ liM'est 
areas; 

— Taking measures for 
protecting natural water 
resoixitses itoi f<^^oirs. 

— Taking measures to 
prevent grazing in the fo- 
rests and providing devices 
for protection of naiural 
and culti^al^ forasts nf* 
ainst floods and winds; 

—Controlling sub-products 



of forests; 

— Controlling and surve- 
illance of the near-by in- 
habitants' activities in for- 
ests. 

The Department of For- 
ests, with due consideration 
to the importance of for- 
ests in the national econo- 
my of Afghanistan, has 
drawn up coordinated sche- 
mes which will be implem- 
ented within the Seven 
Year Development Plan of 
the country. Carrying out 
of comprehensive surveys, 
concerning the forests, are 
included in the schemes wh- 
ich are: 

— Survey and study of 
artifidal forests in the ca- 
pital and provinces; 

— Surveying water reso- 
urces in Baghlan, Samang- 
an, Konduz and Takhar pro- 
vinces; 

— ^Demarkation of pastu 
res in Baghlan and Sam- 
angan provinces; 

— Preparing a collection 
of ii@#€al herbs of Afgh- 
^istan. 

Meanwhile the meteorolo- 
gical data on Afghanistan 
will be collected and clima- 
tological maps will be pr- 
inted and a botanical gar 
den will be established on 
an area of 25 jeribs. Reg- 
istering seeds for sale and 
purchase with the agree 
ment and through the Im- 
proved Seed Company and 
studying forests' diseases 
are also included in the fu- 
ture plans. The woods, us- 
ed in industry, will be stu- 
died and distinguished. Mo- 
reover, over 2,000,000 sap- 
plings of Pistachia vera 
and 7,000,000 other sapp- 
lings will be planted in 
the forest regions and 6,000 
hectares of forests will ne- 
wly be established. 

During this period, peo- 
ple will be acquainted with 
methods of exploiting fo- 
rests, and 150 km forest 
roads will be built. 



All what has been done 
and what is going to be 
done, ds for conservation 
and development •of the co- 
untry's ^e^ wealth, the 
forests. 
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the crossroad of civilisation, 
and highways passing thro- 
ugh our country were con- 
sidered as the important 
trade routes. The decline 
of which was the main fac- 
tor in hampering the deve- 
lopment of the country. The 
strategic importance of 
Afghanistan was reduced 
with the increase of sea bo- 
rne trade notably after op- 
ening of the Suez Canal, 
which affected land trade 
routes. 

The construction of mod- The first motorable road 
ern roads network started in Afghanistan was built 
in Afghanistan with the la- some 70 years back in a 
unching of the first five primitive form by using ma- 
year development plan in npower. At the onset the 
1956, during which more th- road existed only in Kabul 
an 1,000 kilometres of as- but later was extended to 
phalt road was constructed. Jabalus Seraj and Jalala- 
Road building was also gi- bad. 

ven a priority in the second Although Afghanistan be- 
five year development plan came strategically import- 
of the country and today ant in the 19th as well as 
Afghanistan possesses 1895 in the early 20th century, 
kilometers of asphalt road, road construction did not get 
625 kilometers of concrete off the ground. Later the 
road, 6253 kilometers of "closed door" policy caused 
paved and macadamised ro- the economic condition of 
ads and 9042 of dirt roads. the country to deteriorate 
In the past Afghanistan further and highways and 
owed much to its strategic bridges in whatever form 
position, the country was they existed were destroyed 



The first motorable road in 
Afghanistan was built some 70 
years back in a primitive form 
by using manpower. At the 
onset, the road existed only in 
Kabul but later was extended 
to Jabalusseraj and Jalalabad. 
After the independence of the 
country, in 1919, the important 
Kabul-Kandahar highway was 
also constructed by using only 
manpower as no proper road 
construction machinery 
existed in Afghanistan. 



and passes remained closed. 

After the independence of 
the country in 1919, the str- 
ategic Kabul-Kandahar hig- 
hway was constructed by 
using only manpower as no 
proper road construction 
machinery existed in Afg- 
hanistan. The road though 
bumpy and primitive still 
was an important link bet 
ween the two great cities, 
and helped in the develop- 
ment of trade and comm- 
erce. Simultaneously some 
more roads were construc- 
ted in Kabul for vehicle tr- 
ansport. 

Some attention to road 
construction was paid dur- 
ing the time of Nader Shah 
as late as 1930 when a str- 
ong central government with 
effective political and ad- 
ministrative control over 
the country came into be- 
ing. The road construction 
organisation was strength- 
ened and ultimately was pr- 
omoted to the status of a 
ministry. Linking Kabul wi- 
th the northern provinces 
through Darrai Shikari was 
also accomplished though 
not in the form of a modern 
road. Many other roads too 
were constructed during 
this period. 

The Ministry of Public 
Works with the road cons- 
truction responsibilities dr- 
ew plans and formulated pr- 
ojects for roads and other 
constructions through its en- 
gineers, architectures and 
skilled personnel. With the 
launching of the coorcfinat- 
ed five year development 
plans during the premier- 
ship of our National Leader 
real breakthrough was ach- 
ieved. 

During the first five 
year plan of the country, 
the following roads were 
constructed : 

1. Kabul-Torkham, work 
on this 244 kms long road 
began in 1954 and by 1965 
it was fully completed at^d 
asphalted. 

2. Kabul-Jabalus Seraj, 
the work on this 68 kms 
long road began in 1966 and 
by 1966 it was fully asphal- 
ted and completed. 

3. Salang, from Jabulus 
Seraj to Doshi a total of 
107 kms of asphalt road was 
constructed. The work on it 
started in 1956 and was 
completed by 1964. 

4. Doshi-Sherkhan Band- 



ar asphalt road was comp- 
leted in 1966 with a total 
length of 221 kms. The 
work on this road had star- 
ted in 1956. 

5. Kabul-Kandahar-Spinb- 
oldak 595 kms long asphalt 
road was completed in 1966, 
the work on this road had 
started in 1960. 

6. Kandahar-Herat-Torgh- 
undi 680 kms long concre- 
te road was completed in 
1965, the work on this road 
had started in 1960. 

7. Asphalting of Kabul- 
Laghman road was done in 
1964. 

8. Herat-Islamqala 124 
kms asphalt road was com- 
pleted in 1968, the work on 
it had started in 1963. 

Besides the aforemention- 
ed asphalt roads* a large nu- 
mber of dirt roads were bu- 
dlt or repaired. The 
work on Pule Khumri-Maza- 
re Sharif road 320 kms and 
Kabul-Gardez road 117 kms 
began in 1965. Similarly the 
work on Naiab Abad and 
Hairatan 57 kms lonst road 
was completed in 1972 the 
work on this road had st- 
arted in 1970. 

In the Seven Year Eco- 
nomic and Social Developm- 
ent Plan which has entered 
its second year the road and 
highway construction can be 
divided under three head- 
ings: 

A. Construction and com- 
pletion of Gardez-Khost as- 
phalt road 117 kms long, the 
work on which had started 

in 1965. 

B. Completion and asph- 
alting of Shiberghan-Andkh- 
oi, Daulatabad-Maimana 
road with a total length of 
200 kms uptil 1982. 

C. Completion and asph- 
alting of Kabul-Gardez road 
last year. 

D. Completion and asph- 
alting of 95 kms long Jalala- 
bad-Assadabad road by 
1979, the work on this road 
had started in 1965. 

E. Completion of Dil Ar- 
am-Zaranj road with a len- 
gth of 216 kms by 1977, the 
work on which had started 

in 1969. 

F. Completion of the Gar- 
den Devar-Punjab road 158 
kms long by 1982, the work 
on which had started in 
1969. 

G. Completion and asph- 
alting of Kunduz-Khanabad- 
Keshm road with a total 



length of 136 kilometers by 
1980, the work on this road 
had started in 1972. 

F. Construction of a num- 
ber of bridges and Abdullah 
Burj-Bagram road 69 kms 
long by the end of this year 
the work on it had started 
in 1967. 

1. Construction of new 
galleries in Salang Pass the 
work on it will be completed 
by 1978. 

J. Survey and repair of 
Kama-Kunar Khas road 78 
kms long by 1978, the work 
on it had started in 1974. 

K. Completion of Hairat- 
an port building during 
1976, the work on which had 
started in 1974. 

L. Construction of Lagh- 
man and Nouristan road 125 
kms long by 1980, the work 
which had started in 1975. 

2. NEW PROJECTS: 

A. Construction of Maim- 
ana - Qalai Nau-Herat road 
415 kms long, the work on 
this road had started in 1976 
and will be completed by 
1982. 

B. Construction and asp- 
halting of the Yakhchal-De- 
shu road 300 kms long, the 
work on this road had star- 
ted in 1976 and will be com- 
pleted in 1982. 

C. Construction and asph- 
alting of Deshu road upto 
Iranian border 230 kms 
long, the work on this road 
started in 1976 and will be 
completed by 1982. 

D. Construction of Haira- 
tan bridge 107 meters long 
between 1976-82. 

E. Repair and renovation 
of the Herat-Chesht road 
131 kms long between 1976- 

F. Construction of the As- 
sadabad road 25 kms long 
during 1977-78. 

G. Construction of the 
Darrai Suf-Aibak road 114 
kms long between 1976-78. 

H. Construction of the 
Keshm-Faizabad road 109 
kms long between 1981-85. 

I. Construction of the 
'Pule-Isteqlar 57 meters be- 
tween 1977-78. 

J. Construction and as- 
phalting of the second link 
between Nadir Shah Mena 
and Pule Charkhi between 

1977-78. 

K. Survey, construction 
and asphalting of the Ma- 
tak-Bamian road 236 kms 
long between 1980-84. 

L. Survey and construction 




HOWLjONGAR 
OUR HfGHWAYS? 



Some attention was paid to 
road construction in 1930 
when a strong central 
government with effective 
political and administrative 
control over the country came 
into being. The road 
construction organization ; : 
was strengthened and 
ultimately was promoted to 
the status of a ministry. IV: 



of the 164 kjns. Kandahar 
and Tarin road between 
1980—84. 
3. PROJECT MAKING. 

a. Project making of the 
Jabalu^ Seraj Surobi road 
-lil kms Jong between 1977- 
78. 

b. Survey and design and 
project making of the Anj- 
eer— Khavak road 50 kms, 
long during 1982. 

C. Survey and project ma- 
king of Surobi road 60 ^^j^ 
long between 1981-82. 

D. Survey and project ma- 
king of Darrai Panjsheer, 
Darrai Pushal, Nourislah, 
Laghman Doabi by 1980 
with a length of 72 kms. 

E. Survey and project 
making of Anjuman Pass, 
Pushal Pass, Kamdesh Pass 
during 1981-82. with a len- 
gth of 134 kms. 

- Afghanistan is one of the 
'Iwgest land locked coutit- 
lAm in Asia and has long 
been a region of transit and 
one of the most strategic 
areas of Central Asia. With 

- m& access to sea and in view 
of the costly air transport 
the only way out for traas^ 



port of Afghan goods to in- 
ternatdonal markets, and vi- 
ceversa, was possible thro^ 
gh land. Therefore, in the 
recent past, maximal effor- 
ts have been pooled in acc- 
elarating the road building 
to enable the Afghan goods 
compete in foreign markets. 

Roads are being construc- 
ted in all nooks and corners 
of the country to help the 
producers bring their goods 
to the local markets, becau- 
se trade is obviously a mat- 
tter of movement, it postul- 
ates a producer and a con- 
sumer, that m to sa;^ t^^gHe*'' 
ning and an end taste and 
fashion refine upon the bar- 
ter of the crude necessities 
of daily hfe; commercial in- 
terests preserves old comi^' 
acts. Nowadays the volume 
of our exports to European, 
and other neighbouring co- 
untries has multiplied ma- 

The tourism in Afgh.dm&» 
tan flourished after the co- 
mpletion of the metal roads 
betw©^ Kabul — Herat 

aM '-•.J^am 
Every y«w.ii«it, ^m^' fS 



percent of the total tourists 
coming to the country enter 
^ghanistan by land at Jsl- 
■■wm^&Si to the west of the 
country and leave for South 
Asia through Torkham. On- 
ce the tourist arrives in Af- 
ghanistan he visits most o| 
the touristic spots through 
asphalt and paved roads. 
Although Bakhtar f]':es 
them domestically but is 
limited to a few cities. 

Tourism is a late starter 
in Afghanistan and in 1958 
only 400 tourists had visited 
the country on the other 
hand the 1975 statistics sh- 
ow that more %Mm 100,000 
tourists visited Af^aafstan. 
More than 15 percent of 
them visited Bamian and 
Bande Amir. Once the Bam- 
ian road is modemiM iMl 
asphalted it is hoped that 
the number of tourists to 
Bamian and Bande Amir 
increiaSe considerably 
where stand the famc^ te- 
ddha statues 53 and and 
35 meters tall. The towering 
Buddha statues have now 
^mm repaired and reared. 
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Irrigation systems as ba- 
sic infrastructures for de- 
velopment and for maintain- 
ing favourable conditions 
for the production of agri- 
cultural crops jhave a deci- 
cisive role in national eco- 
nomy of the Republic of Af- 
ghanistan. Rivers and canals 
constitute the major sour- 
ces of irrigation. Ground 
water in the valleys of the 



sufficient amcant of water 
and the rest lack a regular, 
year round water supply. 

Under the nation's first 
seven year development 
plan Afghanistan through a 
number of major, medium 
and small irrigation and land 
reclamation projects will ex- 
pand the cultivable acreage 
by over 300,000 hectares, 
cmd will improve water su- 



KHOSH TEPA PROJECT 

In Balkh and Aqcha river 
basins about 800,000 hect- 
ares of land can be irrigat- 
ed by water from the Amu 
Darya (Oxus). The Khosh 
Tepa Project, which will ir- 
rigate 100,000 hectares of 
land by pumping ^'^ater from 
the Amu Larya, i& consider- 
ed to be a major attempt 



with 200 kilometres in leng- 
th and a carrying capacity 
of 110 cubic metres per se- 
cond at the canal intake. 

— Electricity transmission 
lines from Mazare Sharif to 
the station site, with a capa- 
city of 110 kilovolts. 

— Survey, project prepa- 
ration, construction of the 
pumping station and a part 
of the canal and other basic 
activities will be completed 
by 1983, the last year of 
the current plan. Based on 
preliminary estimates, a sum 
of Af. 7.8 billion will be 
invested in the Project. Of 
this Af. 2.8 billion is alloca- 
ted in the first plan. 

Although the project will 
be carried over the next se- 
ven years plan, beginning in 
,1984, what will be accomp- 
lished in the first plan pe- 
riod, will make ^ significant 
contribution to agricultural 
productivity in the country. 

THE KOKCHA RIVER 

PROJECT 

The basic goal of this pro- 




country is also of consider- 
able importance. Total ar- 
able land is approximately 
eight million hectares. Ho- 
wever, only 50 per cent of 
it is cultivated every year. 
The total irrigable area is 
about 5.3 million hectares, 
of which only 2.5 to 2.6 mil- 
lion hectares are irrigated 
yearly. Due to inadequate 
irrigation facilities, only 1.4 
million hectares may receive 



pply to over 700,000 hectar- 
es of irrigable land. 

Major irrigation and land 
reclamation projects inc- 
luding in the plan will bring 
83.6 thousand hectares of 
virgin lands under irrigati- 
on ,and ensure regular, year 
round, and sufficient water 
supply to an extra 217.8 th- 
ousand hectares. A brief 
review of these projects fol- 
lows : 



to develop a large area. Ma- 
jor undertakings in the pro- 
ject consist of the follow- 
ing: 

— Construction of an in- 
take dam and canal from 
the Amu Darya to the Khosh 
Tepa area. 

— ^A water pumping sta- 
tion with a capacity of 110 
cubic metres per second. 

— A main canal with its 
supplementary construction, 



ject in the seven year plan 
is to make use of Kokcha 
water to irrigate land on 
both banks. The work will 
be done in two phases. The 
first phase will include the 
irrigation of the Dashte Qa- 
la on a regular basis and 
also the improvement of 
the existing irrigation sys- 
tem in Dashte Archi and 
Nao Abad. 
The second phase concerns 



the irrigation of a large area 
lying in the Dashte Sheerm- 
ahi. The specific physical 
goals of this project during 
the first phase are as foll- 
ows: 

— ^Analysis of the results 
of surveys and studies car- 
ried out in the past to pre- 
pare operational plans up to 
1979. 

— Construction of the div- 
ersion dam on the Kokcha 
near Shima Bridge and buil- 
ding of reservoires on both 
sides of the river. 

— Building a canal on the 
right side of the river for 
irrigation of 12,000 hectares 
of new land, of which 3,000 
hectares would be irrigated 
by pump fed canals. 

— Construction of hydro- 
electric station on the left 
side of the canal. 

— Construction of maint- 
enance roads, camps, resid- 
ential areas and workshops. 

— ^Investment in this pro- 
ject will amount to about 
Af. 3.7 billion, of which Af. 
1.2 billion will be spent du- 
ring the first seven year 
plan period. 

THE FARAH RODE PRO- 

JECT 

To embark upon a multi- 
purpose development pro- 
gramme for the Farah area, 
economic and technical stu- 
dies began in 1975. These 
studies will be completed in 
the second half of the cur- 
rent Afghan year. 

The annual flow of the 
Farah river and its tributar- 
ies is estimated at 1.2 billion 
cubic metres on an average. 
The maximum flow occurs 
during the winter and early 
spring months. Of the 85, 
000 hectares of land, which 
from the viewpoint of soil, 
are arable, only 34,000 hec- 
tares are actually cultivat- 
ed. The largest portion of 
this land is devoted to grain 
production and the share of 
cash and industrial crops is 
negligible. 

The principal goal of the 
project is to increase the 
income of the residents of 
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the area by improving and 
expanding the irrigation sy- 
stem, to raise the level of 
employment, to build agri- 
cultural industries and to 
improve the quality of so- 
cial services in the province. 

Preliminary studies indi- 
cate that in the first stage 
the construction of the Ba- 
khshabad Dam will.be fea- 
sible and with this job ac- 
comphshed, it will be possi- 




ble to regulate water supply 
in an area of 60.7 thousand 
hectares. This area includes 
13,000 hectares in the cen- 
tre of Farah, 21,600 hectares 
in Nao Bahar and 26,000 
hectares in other regions. 

The construction of Bakh- 
shabad Dam will help the 
traditional irrigation in 
26,000 hectares of land and 
will provide modern irriga- 
tion in 13,000 hectares in 
Farah and 21,600 hectares in 
Nao Bahar. The first will 
consist of the following: 

—Construction of Bakhsh- 
abad dam with a capacity of ^ 
570 million cubic metres, a 
height of 80 metres, and a i 
length of 265 metres in the ' 
upper part. 5 

—Construction of 40 kms 
of road and an electric pow- 
er station producing 19 me- 
gawatts, and extension of tr- 
ansmission lines from the 
power plant to towns and 
agricultural sites. 

—Construction of a diver- 
sion dam in Kinisk and also 
building of the irrigation 
and drainage networks. 

A considerable part of 
the land wiV be devoted to 
sugar beet pi^oduction. 

A sugar plant consuming 
250,000 tons of beet a year, 
will also be constructed. 
Cotton cultivation will 
also increase, and to 
process the produce a 15,000 
tons per year ginning plant 
is also planned. 

The second phase of the 
project includes the const- 
ruction of a reservoire dam 
in Lashkargah, upon comp- 
letion of which 84,000 hect- 
ares of land may be irriga- -fet ^ 
ted. Moreover, a second po- 
wer plant, producing 32 me- 
gawatts, will also be const- 
ructed. The cost of the pro- 
ject is estimated to amount 
to 70.9 billion Afghanis 

THE HARmODE PROJECT 

The Harirode Valley in 
westerA Afghanistan merits 
special consideration from 
the viewpoints of agricultu- 
re, animal husbandry and 
industrial production. Work 
on the project started last 
year. 

The core of the project is 
the 104 metre high Salma 
Dam, 175 km from Herat 
city. 

The dam will have a sto- 
rage capacity of 650 million 
cubic metres, of which 544 
million cubic metres will be 
usable. 

The project includes con- 
struction of 30 megawatts 
hydroelectricity plant also. 

Major features of the pro- 
ject area: 
An earth dam, a spillway 



mum flow of water during 
flood seasons, a diversion 
dam, and the intake struc- 
ture of the major canals. 

A power generating plant, 
extension of transmission li- 
nes to Herat city, residences 
and maintenance facilities. 

A 30 km new road around 
the project and a 200 m. 
long bridge on the Harirode 
River. 

There is 73,000 hectares 
of potentially irrigable land 
in the Harirode Valley. Ho- 
wever due to shortage of 
water only 40,000 hectares 
is irrigated, and that only 
periodically. 

The Salma Dam and res- 
ervoire will ensure adequate 
water supply for all the av- 
ailable land, plus the 84,000 
hectares situated in the up- 
per part of the Marwa. 

Af. 2.5 billion is allocated 
- in the seven year plan for 
the project. 

THE KELAGAI PROJECT 

The Kelagai Dam and 



reservoire, according to the 
results of preliminary sur- 
veys, will improve water 
supply for 31.3 thousand he- 
ctares of presently cultivated 
land, and reclaim 21.6 tho- 
ustands of new land along 
the banks of the Kunduz 
River below Kelagai. The 
working plan also foresees 
the construction of an elec- 
tric power plant with a ma- 
ximum production capacity 
of 50 megawatts. This power 
will be of significant value 
to the industrial regions of 
Pule Khumri, Baghlan and 
Kunduz. Furthermore the 
dam will also aid the Gauar- 
gan and Chardara projects 
in developing agriculture in 
the region. 

The major features of the 
project include: 

—Const-rttction of a reser- 
voire dam and diversion tu- 
nnels. Construction of a 
spillway, hydro-electric po- 
wer plant and extension of 
transmission lines to indu- 
strial centres. 



2.3 billion is envisaged for 
the project. 

CHASHME SHAFA PRO- 
JECT. 

On the basis of a preli- 
minary study, the possibility 
for the construction of a re- 
servoire dam on the Balkh 
river at Chashme Shafa for 
improving irrigation prosp- 
ects in the region is firmly 
established. Work on this 
project is to begin in the 
current year, and is sche- 
duled to be completed by 
the end of the current seven 
year plan. The project will 
consist mainly of: 

— An earth dam, spillway 
and other irrigation facilit- 
ies. 

— Diversion tunnels and 
temporary dams for the per- 
iod of the construction of 
the project. 

— Construction of a hydro- 
electric power plant. 

— Residences, camps and 
maintenance facilities. 



Through this dam the sea- 
sonal flow of Balkh River 
water will be regulated to 
improve irrigation systems 
serving arable lands located 
above the Khosh Tepa area. 

The stcite has earmarked 
Af. 1.8 billion towards the 
expenditures of the project. 



THE PANJSHER PROJECT 

Survey and construction of 
a reservoire dam on the 
Panj^hPT piNi-er to repfnint^ 
the water flow and produce 
electric power will be car- 
ried out in the first plan 
period. The dam will be bu- 
ilt in an area one kilometre 
from Gulbahar. The dam will 
regulate water supply need- 
ed by the Kohistan and Par- 
wan projects and to supple- 
ment the nresent reserve at 
Naghlu. With the construc- 
tion of this dam, it will be 
possible to increase the vol- 
ume of hydrcelpctric pow- 
er by an appreciable degree 
and to regulate the flow of 



water in Kabul river for en- 
ergy production in Sarobi, I 
and in areas downstream. | 

The physical features of 
the project will be as foll- 
ows : 

—A reservoire dam, with 
a storage capacity of 300- 
400 million cubic metres of 
water. 

—Construction of a hydro- 
electric generation plant 
with a production capacity 
of 80 to 120 megawatts. 

—A sum of Af. 199.2 mil- 
lion is allocated in the seven 
year plan for the project. 
The project will be comple- 
ted during this plan period 
if financial resources beco- 
me available for it. 

As it will help in agricul- 
tural and industrial deve- 
lopment of Kapisa, Kabul 
and Parwan provinces, it 
will have a high rate of re- 
turn, and will prevent the 
development of energy shor- 
tage in the area for a consi- 
derable number of years. 



THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE HOISTING 
OF THE NATIONAL FLAG OF THE REPUBLICAN 
STATE OP AFGHANISTAN WAS MARKED THROUG- 
HOUT THE COUNTRY ON MAY 9. 

THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN FLAG OF AFGH- 
ANISTAN WAS HOISTED FOR THE FIRST TIME 



THREE YEARS AGO ON THIS PARTICULAR DAY 
BY THE LEADER OF THE REVOLUTION, PRESIDENT 
OF THE REPUBLIC MOHAMMAD DAOUD OVER THE 
PRESIDENTIAL PALACE AND SIMULTANEOUSLY 
THIS SYMBOL OF NATIONAL UNITY WAS HOISTED 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY. 






NATIONAL FLAG OF 

THE REPUBLIC OF AFGHANISTAN 



DECORATIVE FLAG OF 

THE REPUBLIC OF AFGHANISTAN. 



STATE EMBLEM 
REPUBLIC OF AFGHANISTAN 
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PRESIDENT OF TilE REP- 
UBLIC MOHAMRIAD DAO- 
UD HOISTING THE NAT- 
IONAL FLAG OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF AFGHANISTAN 
ON MAY 9, \9:4 AT THE 
PRESIDENTIAL PALACE 
GROUNDS. 
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The export of leather in Afghanistan 

is traced to more than 100 years. 

During the last century, 

leather export had occupied 

an important place 

in Afghanistan lixport commodities. 

Nowadays, leather is exported 

in different forms. 

The ancient and primitive methods, 

used in tanning and pickling the 

hides, 

have been replaced 
by modern machines. 



BY: A STAFF WRITER 




Although the leather in- 
dustry has a history of more 
than 1000 years it was only 
dtiring tiie li^ two centur- 
ies that significant develop- 
ment and modernisation has 
appeared in leather profess- 
ion in Afghanistan. There 
are fiWi^ficit Mf mi- »all 
leather pickling, cleaning 
and tanning plants in diffe- 
rent parts of the country. 

Before the modern pickl- 
mg aai toning system fo- 
und way ia M#ian leather 
industry, most crude metho- 
ds were used to clean leath- 
er and remove hairs from it. 
iff c^€»l«te were used in 
m^- hairs were 
removed from the hides of 
animals by boiling them in 
hot water and then sprinkl- 
ing the boiled hides with 
powdered copper which we- 
re then intermittently spr- 
ayed with water for a few 
days until the hides turned 
into green colour as a result 
of a chemical res^^m. The 
^ffflinkling 0^ cof per powi* 



er also lessened the fetid 
leather smell. Boots and san- 
dles made of the green lea- 
ther in those days were 
known as green shoes. This 
simple method of I either 
processing was prevalent in 
Afghanistan a century back. 

Similarly in the olden da- 
ys (nearly 100 years ago) 
the production of granular 
leather involved special pro- 
cess. After the leather was 
ripened millet seeds were 
spread on still wet leather 
and upon drying it took the 
form of granular leather. 

The exnort of leather in 
Afghanistan is traced to mo- 
re than 100 years. During 
the last century leather ex- 
port has occupied an impor- 
tant place in the Afghan ex- 
port commodities. Even to- 
day leather is an important 
export item though nowa- 
days it is exported in differ- 
ent forms. 

The ancient and pri- 
mitive methods used to 
fewiing and pickling the hi- 



des have been replaced by 
modern and up to date ma- 
chines. New processing me- 
thods have been introduced. 
Of late the industry has 
been flourishing with the 
opening of tanning and pick- 
ling factories and shoe co- 
mpanies. 

In Kabul new leather and 
shoe factories have come 
up with large investments. 
The leading leather tanning 
and shoe factories are Ahu 
shoe factory, Oqab Leather 
and Shoe Company, Darw- 
esh Industrial Institute, Ka- 
bul Leather Company, She- 
vaki Leather Processing Pl- 
ant and Yaqobi Leather Pl- 
ant. 

There are also a number 
of small leather and shoe 
factories in Kabul besides 
the big factories, such as 
Matin, Ittefaq, Brothers, Sa- 
daqat, Ittehad, General etc. 

The small shoe factories 
do not tan or pickle the lea- 
ther but acquire the mater- 
ial from the bigger factor- 



ies and also use imported 
artificial leather in making 
shoes and ladies handbags. 
The shoe factories in Kabul 
produce different varieties 
of shoes in beautiful desi- 
gns and some times with 
needle works. 

Leather industrial insti- 
tutes also exist in large nu- 
mbers in the provinces such 
as Herat, Kandahar, Saman- 
gan, Parwan, Mazare Sharif, 
Fariab and Jauzjan. However 
Andkhoi (Fariab) , Tashq- 
urghan (Samangan) and Ch- 
arekar (Parwan) are fam- 
ous provincial leather centr- 
es. These three are foreru- 
nners of the development of 
the leather industry in oth- 
er provinces and thus have 
a good reputation in leather 
market. 

The Ahu Shoe Factory was 
established in 1963 in the 
private sector. The factory 
produces white blue and pic- 
kled leather and is famous 
for making shoes and san- 
dals. Its shoes a|re long las- 



ting and are made in most 
modern designs. The leath- 
er processed in the factory 
is mostly used for making 
shoes and hand bags. The 
Ahu Factory has 95 sets of 
big and small machines and 
500 skilled and unskilled 
workers. There are more th- 
an a couple of foreigners 
working in the factory as 
advisors. The factory proce- 
sses the hides of buffalos, 
cows, sheeps and goats. 

Out of the total production 
of leather of Ahu Factory 
2,000,000 pairs of shoes are 
produced by the factory and 
the remaining leather is ex- 
ported to Soviet Union, Unit- 
ed States, Czechoslovakia, 
Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny and Italy. The shoes pro- 
duced by the factory are 
sold at local markets. The 
exports to foreign countries 
also include besides the pi- 
ckled leather, posteenchas 
(fur coats). 

The Darvesh Leather Ins- 
titute only produces pickled 
leather. The Darvesh facto- 
ry was launched six months 
ago with an initial capital 
of 25 million afghanis and 
has 14 sets of machines. 

The factory since its esta- 
blishment has exported 100,- 
000 pieces of pickled leath- 
er to Soviet Union. 

The leather is used in 
Afghanistan usually for ma- 
king shoes, long boots, suit- 
cases, handbags, ladies ba- 
gs, ladies and gents belts, 
mexi dresses, minis, jack- 
ets, coats, over coats, caps, 
hats and in furnitures. But 
according to a statistics ne- 
arly 70 percent of leather 
produced locally is used in 
making shoes. 

The leather obtained fr- 
om goats and sheeps is us- 
ually used for making the 
top and the vamp of the 
shoes while the leather fr- 
om cows and buffalos is 
used for making the soles, 
as it is thicker and strong- 
er. In the recent past the 
cow and buffalo leather was 
usually used for making the 
traditional paizars or sand- 
als. These paizars were de- 
corated with miniature work 
and were very popular. Pa- 
izars are still made in some 
parts of Afghanistan. 

The long boots, jackets, 
coats and skirts are still 
decorated with beautiful 
needle work in flashing co- 
lours. The needle work do- 
ne on leather in Afghanis- 
tan is very popular in for- 
eign countries, 
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ABOVE: INTEillOR SHOT OF THE CONRTROL 
PANEL INSIDE TBE KAJAKI POWER HOUSE. 

RIGHT: LOCAL FARMERS IN NAD-E-ALI PITCH IN 
TO CONSTRUCT ONE OF THE MAJOR DRMNAGE 
DITCHES IN THE AREA. 

BELOW: FARMERS IN NAD-E-ALI, NOW HAVE 
THE ADVANTAGE OF MODERN FARMING IMPLL 
MENTS TO WORK THE SOIL OF THE FORMERLY 
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Camel thorn was the chief 
product of the barren, peb- 
ble-strewn Desht-i-Margo tw- 
enty-five years ago. Less th- 
an 200 millimeters of rain- 
fall a year and periodic 
strong winds made this sou- 
thwest region of Afghanis- 
tan a "Desert of Death". 

For all the dryness of the 
land, the southwest of Afgh- 
anistan has always been 
a water rich region. The 
Helmand-Arghandab River 
system, drains the rains and 
snows of the Hindu Rush 
and carries an estimated 40 
percent of Afghanistan's wa- 
ter resources to the Hamun- 
i-Helmand marsh and lag- 
oons. 

Yet, even on the river 
banks, traditional irrigated 
farming in many areas pror 
Vided only a marginal exist- 
ence. Irrigation canals mi- 
ght dry up by June, leaving 
already scraggly wheat to 
wither in the hot sun. 

Today, the face of the valv 
ley has changed. A long- 
term partnership of the Go- 
vernment of Afghanistan 
^t^^^^^l^States in 

ginning to pay rich yields 
for the people of the reg- 
ion, and for the country as 
a whole. In the Desert of 
Death more than 40,000 hec- 
tares of cotton and wheat 
have replaced the camel 
thorn. Some 63,000 former 
nomads and landless peas- 
ants have been settled on 
small farms since the proj- 
ect began. Agriculture pro- 
duces family incomes in ex- 



cess of Afs. 31,000 ($600) 
per year. Cooperatives are 
forming to buy fertiliser, 
farm implements and trac- 
tors. 

In the old farming areas 
of Helmand, a new road sys- 
tem, motor bikes, tractors 
and farm implements are 
some of the outward signs 
of a new wealth arising from 
soaring production of wheat 
cotton, fruits and vegetab- 
les. New canals, double cr- 
opping, new farming tech- 
niques and an increase in 
land usage by as much as 
60 percent in some regions 
have made the valley a fast 
growing area of the country. 

The Helmand wheat sur- 
pluses have helped to feed 
the rest of th country. Afgh- 
anistan, which used to be a 
wheat importing country, 
dependent on food aid in 
wheat-short drought years, 
is approaching self-sufficien- 
cy and exploring the const- 
ruction of, storage facilities 
to save future wheat surp- 
luses for use in poor harv- 
est years. Within a single 
generation, the farmers of 
Ae Helmand ¥alley have 
made the leap from a tradi- 
tional to a modern, self- 
expanding agriculture. 

No magic formula produ- 
ced this transition overni- 
ght. The change required 25 
years of Afghan-American 
cooperation in regional de- 
velopment. Working togeth- 
er, and sometimes learning 
together, about the process 
of development, the Gove- 
rnment of Afghanistan and 



United States AID missions 
created the economic and 
social conditions necessary 
for agricultural developm- 
ent. Together spending mo- 
re than $175,000,000, Afgh- 
ans and Americans built 
the basic infrastructure — 
a road system, two major 
storage dams, main canals 
and laterals, and drainage, 
ditches. A hospital was bu- 
ilt and schools expanded. 
An agricultural extension 
service was created. A mo- 
dern technology — new see- 
ds and the use of fertihser, 
was transef erred. An ad- 
ministrative structure, the 
Helmand-Arghandab Valley 
Authority (HAVA) took fo- 
rm and began to direct the 
development of the region. 

The Afghan Government, 
for its part, was driven, not 
only by the need to meet . 
the food requirements of its 
own people, but by the dr- 
eam of recreating the rich 
agricultural society which 
archaeologists believed ex- 
isted in the Helmand Basin 
thousands of years ago. Th- 
ere had been precedents for 
international cooperation in 
the Helmand Valley. Forty 
years ago German and Ja- 
panese technicians worked 
on canal improvements un- 
til the outbreak of World 
War Two caused their dep- 
arture. Afghanistan contin- 
ued with canal building du- 
ring the war and added act- 
other 26 kilometers before 
1945. 

Convinced of the promise 
of the Helmand region, in 



1946 the Government of Af- 
ghanistan contracted with 
the American engineering fi- 
rm of Morrison-Knudsen to 
begin construction of diver- 
sion dams and irrigation ca- 
nals. Two United States Ex- 
port-Import Bank loans to- 
talling $39.5 milhon dollars 
permitted the Afghan Go- 
vernment to continue the 
contract through the 1950's 
and to complete much of 
the irrigation system, inclu- 
ding construction of a stor- 
age dam in the nearby Ar- 
ghandab Valley. Work on 
drainage continues to this 
very day. 

The major storage dam, 
the Kajaki on the Upper 
Helmand River, guarantees 
an adequate supply of water 
for irrigation throughout 
the rainless summer, perm- 
itting widespread double 
cropping. The Kajaki stor- 
age capacity of^ 1.7 million 
cubic meters, to be expand- 
ed to 2.9 cubic meters with 
the installation of new gates 
on the Kajakai Dam, means 
that Helmand Valley farm- 
ers will still have water in 
drought years, as they did in 
1971 when the rest of the 
country was parched. 

Facilities were limited in 
the Helmand VaHey when 
the project began and a 
basic infrastructure had to 
be developed. At the start 
Morrison-Knudsen had to 
pave the road from "Speen 
Bouldak to Kandahar, and 
from Kandahar, into the 
Helmand region in order to 
bring heavy equipment into 
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landlocked Afghanistan. Am- 
erican asistance financed a 
paved road hnking Kandah- 
ar with Kabul and helped 
build a road tying the Hel- 
mand region together. Two 
hydroelectric generators at 
Kajakai have begun to sup- 
ply power needs of Lashkar 
Gah and Kandahar, and pro- 
vide a potential for major 
industrial development. A 
United States Public Health 
Service grant funded cons- 
truction of a 50-bed hospi- 
tal in Lashkar Gah. Under 
a current program, 29 ele- 
mentary schools will be con- 
structed in the Helmand Pr- 
ovince to expand the regi- 
on's school system. 

Persuading traditional far- 
mers to try new methods and 
invest their scarce resources 
in fertiliser and improved 
seeds is a long, complex and 
often frustrating task. To 
bring a modern agricultural 
technology to the Helmand 
Valley, an extension ser- 
vice has been developed. 

In 1952, the International 
Cooperative Administration 
(predecessor of the United 
States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development-— US- 
AID) opened a training cen- 
ter in Nad-i-Ali for agricul- 
tural extension workers. The 
Center began by training 
eight graduates of the Ag- 
ricultural Technical High 
School in Kabul. In the sp- 
ring of 1953 the entire upper 
class spent the final four 
and one-half months of 
the school year in Nad-i-Ali 
for on-site training. In suc- 
ceeding years graduates ca- 
me to the Valley for train- 
ing. In 1955 the Center be- 
gan the training of village 
level workers. The center 
s still in operation with 80 
extension workers travelling 
about the valley training 
farmers in new methods and 
assisting with their prob- 
lems. 

Change in agricultural pr- 
actices came very quickly to 
the Helmand Valley once 
it began. The first demonst- 
ration plots Of high yielding 
varieties whedt were es- 
tablished in 1967. By 1972, 
more than half the wheat 
planting in the region were 
high yielding varieties, and 

EXTREME LEFT: THE 
WALLS OF THE SOUTHE- 
RN PALACE, BUILT 
SULTAN MAHMUD AND 
HIS SON SULTAN MASO. 
UD, STILL STAND AS MU- 
TE TESTIMONY TO THE 
EARLY RICHES OF THE 
VALLEY. 

LEFT: A TECHNICIAN 
PUTS SOME FINISHING TO- 
UCHES ON A NEW ELEC^ 
TRIG POWER SUBSTAT, 
ION IN THE CITY OF ilA^ 



THE REWARDS OF YE- 
ARS OF INTENSIVE DEV- 
ELOPMENT ACTIVITY IN 
THE HELMAND VALLEY 
INCLUDE INCPiEASING 
HARVESTS AND a»RlDE 
IN ACCOMPIJfSHMENTS 
THAT LE.\D TO A RICHER 
LIFE. 



in some areas the percenta- 
ge ran as high as 85 to 95 
percent. Cotton planting in- 
creased from 28.000 jeribs 
in 1972 to 58,000 jeribs in 
1973, while production of 
cotton seed in the region 
Jumped to 11,000 tons , up 
from 3,500 tons the previous 
year. Double cropping grew 
by a factor of two or three 
between 1964 and 1970. 

The use of fertilizer, wh- 
ich is one of the experts' 
indices of the level of mod- 
ernization of agriculture, ju- 
mped from 218 tons in 1963 
to 5447 tons in 1970. In 1970, 
22 percent of the Helmand 
farmers used fertiliser as 
compared to a 1973-74 rate 
1^ M- '^e irrigated 
fflp0fia®i in til® country of 
only five to six percent. 

As a pioneer project in 
regional development, the 
Afghan-American effort in 
the vall^ 'Mm. had its share 
of problems, the most per- 
sistant of which has been 
salinization of the land. As 
John Geter, a US Soil Con- 
servation Service specialist 
working in Lashkar Gah 
points out, all irrigated land 
has the possibility for sali- 
nization. The Imperial Val- 
ley in California, the Colora- 



(BELOW): MAJOR DRA- 
INAGE DITCHES, LIKE TH- 
IS ONE, WILL HELP TO 
ALLEVIATE THE {SALINE 
ZATION PROBLEM OF 
THE HELMAND VALLEY 
AND THEREBY INCREASE 
CROP YEILDSi 



do River bottoms arid other 
irrigated lands in the Unit- 
ed States have all gone th- 
rough periods where the 
salts left behind by the irri- 
gation waters made the land 
increasingly less productive. 
In the United States, federal 
and state governments have 
directd programs of drain- 
age to restor salty land to 
its former productivity. In 
Afghanistan, USAID miss- 
ions have been working with 
HAVA on drainage progr- 
ams which will reduce soil 
salinity and raise production 
levels further. 

In a new Central Helm- 
and Drainage program, H- 
AVA's construction arm, the 
Helmand \Coins(truction Co- 
mpany (HCC) Is embarked 
on a long—^rm, compre- 
hensive drainage program. 
The United States is com- 
mitted to finance up to 
$1,081,000 of the planned 
drainage work of Phase I 
of a multiphased project. 

The most lasting accomp- 
lishment of 25— -years of 
Afghan — ^American cooper- 
ation is probably the creat- 
ion of a human infrastruct- 
ure. Many of the administr- 
ators, engineers and techn- 
icians who manage HAVA 
and HCC today v/ere train- 
ed in the period when the 
United States was extend- 
ing technical assistance. So* 
me received university or 
graduate education in the 
United States. Others, tra- 
ined in the Helmand Vall- 
ey, now staff development 



projects elsewhere in Afgh- 
amstax). 

The HAVA Research De- 
partment, heavily involved 
in the introduction of new 
wheat varieties in the late 
1960's and early JL970's carr- 
ies on work in the develop- 
ment of high yield varieties 
suited to the local condit- 
ions. For example, it is st- 
udying the potential for in- 
troducing improver 
ble and fruit varieties. The 
Research Department cont- 
inues to maintain the Bolan 
Research Station and three 
substations manned by gra- 
duates of the Kabul Unive- 
rsity Faculty of Agricultu- 
re. 

Livestock improvement, 
fdrst begun with the import 
of 18 Brown Swiss cows fr- 
om the United States in the 
1950's. Crossbred with local 
cows, the Brown Swiss pro- 
ved well adapted to local 
conditions and give three 
times the milk as a local cow 
Ghulam Sidique Hans, Dir- 
ector of the HAVA Livesto- 
ck Departemnt, recalls th- 
at local farmers didn't like 
the crossbreeds when they 
first saw them. Now they 
are willing to pay up to 
Afs. 25,000 for a crossbreed 
while local cows can comm- 
and only Afs. 6,000 to 7,000. 
The Department maintains 
a dairy farm near Lashkar. 
Gah and is building a sec- 
ond farm in the nearby 
Marja development area. It 
continues an artificial inse- 
mination program begun 



five years ago, and carries 
0n demonstration programs 
in animal husbandry pract- 
ices. 

The momentum of land 
settlement has intensified in 
recent years, refled:ing the 
Government of Afghanist- 
an's effort to find employ- 
ment for nomads and other 
landless people. Prior to 19- 
74, 6,1)00 families were se- 
ttled on new lands in the 
Helmand Valley, in 1974— 
75 alone, 3 317 were settled, 
and in 1975—76, another 
1,359 have been settled^ 

Wdth the basic social and 
economic prerequisites so- 
me observers believe that 
the greatest achievements 
in the Helmand Valley are 
yet to come. Drainage ex- 
perts predict that as adeq- 
uate drains are constructed 
on all the lan^, crop produ- 
^on, without my other in- 
puts, can be expected to 
grow by 50 percent. Im- 
proved techniques, efficient 
use of water, better adap- 
ted plant varieties and wid- 
er practice of double crop- 
ping can be expected to 
expand production levels 
even further. 

Double cropping more th- 
an doubled between 1964 
and 1970, but with little mo- 
re than ten percent of the 
land being double cropped, 
there is potential for even 
greater iproduction. Addit- 
ional land can also be bro- 
ught under irrigation. To 
use the capacity of the He- 
lmand and Arghandab wat- 



ers to irrigate another 150,- 
000 acres, the Government 
of Afghanistan is planning 
a new irrigation project at 
Chukhansur in the Lower 
Helmand. 

Itetdustrial development is 
a major spin— off from the 
construction of Kajakai 
Dam, which was originally 
built as a storage dam for 
irrigation. The Kajakai hy- 
droelectric facility presently 
has a capacity of 33,500 kil- 
owatts^ which will be incre- 
ased to 150,000 kilowatts. 
The power siirplus, combi- 
ned with the pool of train- 
ed technical workers give 
the Helmand — Arghandab 
Valley potential for major 
dndustrial development. The 
Province already has a nu- 
mber of industries, a ginn- 
ery, an oil seed mill, and 
a marble factory. Plans are 
in process for another cot- 
ton ginnery, a certified se- 
ed plant, and a sugar beet 
refinery. 

Central Asia was the home 
of some of the world's earl- 
iest agricultural societies 
which, like the Tigris and 
Euphrates system, were de- 
pendent on extensive irriga- 
tion. Abandoned canals and 
widespread ruins througho- 
ut the valley area testily 
to the prosperous agricultu- 
ral societies which have ex- 
isted in the past. 

Today, after 25 years of 
persistent efforts the 
age — old dream of recreat- 
ing and surpassing ancient 
prosperity is being realized. 



BY: DR. ZEMARYALAY 
TARZI 



The relics, discovered be- 
fore World War II in Beg- 
ram area, are undoubtedly 
of the most significant ar- 
chaeological finds in Afgh- 
anistan. The discovery, ma- 
de by a French archaeologi- 
cal team, between 1937 and 
1939, include a number of 
relics which are known to- 
day as "The Treasure of 
Begram". 

The collection include 
ivory, metal, glass, lac and 
gypsum materials that had 
been brought to Begram fr- 
om the Eastern Mediterr- 
anean region, India and 
China through the trade ro- 
ute which then existed and 
India, Egypt, Syria and Ch- 
ina exchanged their prod- 
ucts through this same ro- 
ute. 

"The Treasure of Begr- 
am", on the basis of studies 
carried out by distinguished 
archaeologists, belongs to 
the 1st century A.D, On 
the ground of these stud- 
ies, the discovered relics 
were gathered in Begram 
during the reign of 
Vima Kadphiizes and 
Kanishka. The're are also 
another group of historians 
and archaeologists who be- 
lieve that Begram, as the 
summer capital of the Ko- 
shanid kings, was one of the 
well-known cities of the ti- 
me, and as the excavations 
carried out by the renown- 
ed French scholar, R. Ghir- 
shman, indicate, Begram by 
the first half of the second 
century A.C., that is to say, 
before the Koshanid period 
durin? the Greek era of So- 
uth Hindokush was. a proS' 
perous. 

The existing historical 
documents emphasise the 
important role of Kapisa 
even before the second cen- 
tury B.C. As it has been 
mentioned in some docum- 
ents, the people of this 
area launched & series of re- 
sistence movements against 
Cyrus the Achaemnid em- 
peror during the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. However. the 
first obvious remarks 
Kapisa were made in the 
fourth century A.D. by the 
prominent Sanskrit etymo- 
logist, Panini, who lived at 
the vicinity of Atali im ^ 
confluence of Kabul and 
Sind rivers. Later on, dur- 
ing the seventh century A.D. 
thm ^Inese pilgrim, Hiuan^ 



Tsang, visited Kapisa and 
wrote remarkable notes ab- 
out the dty and the area. 

The historians and the 
geographists of the Middle 
Ages have spoken about 
Kabul instead of Kapisa wh- 
ich was a main trade and 
administrative center of 
the region in its time. The 
last scholar who has used 
the name of Kapisa in his 
writings is Al-Bironi. 

There is not sufficient in- 
formation about the spot 
where the city of Begram 
was exactly located. And 
the present place which is 
called Begram might have 
been a new nominati- 
on. This place which is often 
called Burj-e-Abdullah, and 
is located on the juncture of 
Ghourband and Panjsher 
rivers, has also no relation 
with Alexanderia of Cauca- 
sus which should be sought 
somewhere in Jabalusseraj. 

The Treasure of Begram, 
as said before, include artis- 
tic articles and artitacts of 
the time and they could be 
classified as the following: 

(1) Luxurious effects like 
ivory thrones in the style of 
the Indian famous artistic 
schools, Amaravarti and Ma- 
thura, which have no prece- 
dent in the world. The de- 
ceptive carvings of these 
furnitures reflect the daily 
scenes of life of ancient In- 
dia, and can be counted as 
the brilliant manifestations 
of the Indian artists. These 
furnitures not only display 
the artistic styles of the 
time but also shed light on 
the structures of buildings, 
details of women's jewelry 



and the human anatamy. Th- 
ey present comprehensive 
data about some flowers 
and plants. 

(2) Metals which mainly 
include small and large 
bronze statutes. The statu- 
es bear characteristics of 
the Helenistic art of the 
Mediterranean region. Th- 
ese articls, as scholars belie- 
ve, can be linked, to the ar- 
tistic schools of Alexande- 
ria. The Treasure of Beg- 
ram also include a number 
of metal dishes and plates 
that are archaeologically of 
great significance. 

(3) The glass utensils of 
the Treasure of Begram are 
universally as famous as its, 
ivory relics. These glass ut- 
ensils which are thought to 
have been made in Alexan- 
deria or, perhaps, Syria, ar- 
chaeologically are of con- 
siderable value, for in no 
other pace so many of such 
utensis have so far been 
discovered. The utensils, 
made in a variety of forms 
and by different technics, 
carry coloured decorations 
and are considered very 
helpful means for study of 
the artistic complexities of 
the artistic schools of the 
Mediterranean region. 

(4) About fifty gypsum 
casts have been discovered 
in Begram which mainly 
include embossed works 
depicting faces of the Greek 
gods. Some of these monu- 
ments show scenes in hali- 
embossed forms. 

Some historians think 
these gypsums have come 
from Alexnderia, but the 
idea that they might have 



come from the northern pa- 
rts of the country, such as 
Ai-Khanum, also remains 
acceptable. 

(5) The Chinese lac pieces 
are also worth-mentioning in 
the Treasure of Begram. 
These lac pieces have direc- 
tly come from China and 
belong to the first century 
A.D.. 

As it was mentioned be- 
fore, the products of differ- 
ent civilised regions have 
been found in Begram besi- 
de each other. This is a 
reason proving that the Ko- 
shanid civilisation was a 
meeting spot of all these 
great civilisations, and the 
Koshanid Emperors in the 
light of their peaceful po- 
Ucy and vast cultural rela- 
tions with others, could pl- 
ace themselves in the cross- 
road of these cultural exch- 
anges and managed to ad- 
minister and control the 
the trade route in their own 
benefit. 
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FOREGOING PAGE: AN IV- 
ORY STATUE OF A WOM- 
AN STANDING ON A "MA- 
KARA", A MARINE ANIM 
AL THE ANATOMY OF THE 
BODY, DESIGN OF CLOT- 
HES, DETAILS OF JEWEL- 
RY, AND THE SPECIAL 
HAIR JSTYLE INDICATE 
THAT THE STATUE, UN- 
DOUBTEDLY, BELONGS 
TO ONE OF THE INDIAN 
ARTISTIC SCHOOLS, NAM- 
ELY, AMARAVARTI OR 
MATHURA. THE STATUE 
BELONGS TO THE KABUL 
MUSEUM. 

ABOVE: THE GYPSUM 
CAST SHOWING A YOUNG 
GREEK. PERHAPS, THE 
CAST WAS HUNG ON THE 
WALL AS A DECORATIVE 
ARTICLE FOR THERE IS 
SEEN A HOLE ON THE 
RIGHT SECTION OF THE 
TOP. THE BEAUTIFUL RE- 
LIC BELONGS TO THE 
KABUL MUSEUM. 



OPPOSITE PAGE, 
TOP: AN IVORY PIECE 
DEPICTING SCENES OF 
THE DAILY LIFE OF IND- 
IA IN THE FIRST CENT- 
URY A.D. THE FIGURES 
HAVE BEEN WORKED IN 
A SEMI— EMBOSSED ST- 
YLE. THIS ARTICLE ALSO 
BELONGS TO THE KABUL 
MUSEUM. 

MIDDLE: A SMALL BRON- 
ZE STATUE OF HARPOC- 
RATE SON OF ISIS AND 
SERAPIS. WEARING A 
"PSHENT" ON HIS HEAD, 
HE IS POINTING ABOVE 
BY HIS RIGHT HAND. THE 
STATUE REPRESENTS 
THE PNAXTTELE SCHOOL. 
THE STONE, CLAY AND 
BRONZE STATUES OF 
THIS PERSONALITY ARE 
WELL— KNOWN IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN REG- 
ION. A SIMILAR PATTERN 
HAS BEEN DISCOVERED 
IN TAXILA. THE STATUE 



BELONGS TO THE KABUL 
MUSEUM. 

LEFT: \AN IVORY PI- 
ECE WHICH WAS FIXED 
TO A FURNITURE BY ME- 
TAL NAILS. THE ARTICLE 
SHOWS ANOTHER STYLE 
OF IVORY WORKS OF 
BEGRAM IN WHICH THE 
FIGURES ARE NOT PRESE- 
NTED IN THE EMBOSSED 
FORM BUT ONLY THE LI- 
NES HAVE BEEN CARV- 
ED. THE PIECE BELONGS 
TO THE KABUL MUSEUM. 

RIGHT: A SMALL BRON- 
ZE CAST OF SILENE WEA- 
RING EMBELLISHMENTS 
OF FLOWERS AND LEAV- 
ES A DISTINGUISHING 
CHARACTERESTIC OF 
THE HELENISTIC ART. 
THE ARTICLE BELONGS 
TO THE KABUL MUSEUM 
THE PHOTO HAS BEEN 
TAKEN BEFORE CLEAN- 
ING AND REPAIR OF THE 
CAST. ... 
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With copletion of the Co- 
balt-60 Project in the vicin- 
ity of Nader Shah Hospital, 
in Kabul, the radio active 
rays will be available for 
treating cancer in Afghan- 
istan, said Director of the 
Project in an interview with 
the daily Anis. The Project 
will also open way for scie- 
ntific research in this field. 

The building of Cobalt-60 
is being given finalizing to- 
uches. Special ray-resistant 
materials have been used in 
the construction of the bui- 
lding which includes X-ray 
room, rooms for Cobalt-6ff 
equipments and other piirp- 
OSes. . 



Afghanistan for the first 
time participated in the In- 
ternational Trade Fair held 
in Milan, Italy, from April 
14 to 2v3, with a separate in- 
formation office. 

A source of the Commer- 
ce Ministry said to the Ba- 
khtar News Agency corres- 
pondent that the main ob- 
jective of attending this in- 
ternational fair was to stu- 
dy the possibilities of fin- 
ding markets for Afghan 



*** COBALT— 60 *** 

The construction work of 
the Project, started in 1975, 
will be completed very soon. 
The Afghan Construction 
Unit 'will carry out a series 
of tests to find out the re- 
sistance of the building ag- 
ainst the Gama aiid X-rays. 
After receiving the appro- 
val of the International At- 
omic Energy Organisation, 
the building will be handed 
mer to the Kabul Universi- 
ty. 

The resistance rate of 
the building, according to 
the Director of the Project, 
has been envisaged equiva- 
tat .;t0 i,iOO Curies. The 
equipments of this Gamath- 

MILAN TRADE FAIR*** 

products in Italy and other 
European countries. The Mi- 
lan International Fair was 
one of the biggest world 
fair attended by more, than 
9792 institutes. 

Afghanistan which is fa- 
mous for its liawdieraftSj 
had displayed several pro- 
ducts including boxes car- 
ved with stones, sculptures 
of lapis lazuli, leather han- 
dicrafts, textiles, clothings, 
and several other items. 



erapy center have been pro- 
vided by the Hungarian go- ■* f 
vernment through the Int- 
ernational Atomic Energy 
Organization. 

Afghanistan's National 
Commission of Atomic En- 
ergy with the agreement of 
the International Atomic 
Energy Organization will 
participate in completing the 
technological machinery ant 
equipments of the Project, 
and in providing the techn- 
ical personnel who will 
elude a number of doctors 
and physiologists. The con- 
struction expense of the 
Project has been met by 
the Kabul University. 



Afghan products attract- 
ed a large number of Itali- 
an and other European bu- 
yers who had participated 
in the fair. Afghan delega- 
tion at the fair met a num- 
ber of Italian businessmen 
■an€''ftrias who 'pr©pi®^" 'j,©:- 
int investment m Afghanis- 
tan. 

Photo below shows Afgh- 
anistan's room in the Milan 
Trade W^W: 
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COOPERATIVES DEVELOP- MENT 



According to the projec- 
ted plan, 22 new primary 
and secondary agricultural 
cooperatives will be estab- 



lished in twelve provinces 
during the current Afghan 
Year, 1977-78. A source of 
the Agricultural Cooperat- 



ive Department of the Ag- 
riculture Ministry talking to 
the Kabul Times ' reporter 
said since the " start of its 
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Afghanistan is endowed 
with a variety of climates. 
Since high mountains ab- 
ound, straddling almost the 
whole country, two places 
not so far apart may have 
surprisingly different clim- 
ates. The case in point is 
Kabul and Paghman. While 
the citize'ns of Kabul may 
be perspiring under a 38 
degree sunshine in July or 
August, people dn Paghnlan 
which ig only 27 kilometers 
to the west of the capital 
enjoy weather with the me- 
rcury not rising higher 
than, say, 18 degities Centi- 
grade. 

As tiian has always been 
subjected to climattic extre- 
mes, his (iiigenuiiy has pro- 
tected hiin ffoni severities 
of Nature through centur- 
ies by building shelters, ma- 
king suitable clothes or the 
warming or cooliilg effects 
of foods and drinks. Gadg- 
ets and devices have been 
•invented by man in the co- 
urse of time to Improve his 
living conditions. These may 
range from central heat- 
ing system to air condition- 
ing, but the fun of '^over- 
civiilised'' man has befen sp- 
oiled in recent years thro- 
ugh the energy crisis. As 
the common man could not 
afford central heating or air 
conditioning at home any- 
way^ this has affected only 
those in higher brackets. 

Now Jet us see how a co- 
mmon man tin Afghanistan 
manages to keep cool in 
summer. 

CROSS VENTILATION 

Though the people in ru- 
ral areas do not realise the 
principle behind this, local 
architects or even ordinary 
buiilders who construct cus- 
tomary campounds known 
as "qalas" often leave holes 
in the campound walls whi- 
ch serve in case of emerge- 
ncies as fortifications to 
defend the inmates. When 
on one side of the wall, 
a room happens to be built 
especially if the wall is lo- 
cated on the northern sdde 
of the campound, the hole 
is utilized to pump fresh air 
into the room and drive out 
the used one through the 
windows. 

However, one drawback 
spoils the fun in this and 
other rooms. And that is 
the windows are not usually 
screened to bar the flies. 
And thousands of them swa- 
rm in each campound where 
nobody care^ to move a 



limb to scare them let al~ 
one killing these. 

Flies roam around on gr- 
ains, vegetables, fruits ^^nd 
anything under the sun. The 
fact that they are enjoying 
a complete freedom is due 
to superstition. Or perhaps 
to Bhuddist philosophy that 
calls for humane treatment 
of all creatures. And a lar- 
ge number of the people in 
this country had gone Bhud- 
dist before the advent of 
Islam. 

That is why villagers usu- 
ally believe if they kill a 
fly, they will be accotittitable 
to God and be penalised. Th- 
is may range from going to 
limbs to being burned stt- 
»ive ih this world where pn- 
nishments are inflicted on 
humans almost daily but 
very few people realise this. 
According to Bedel, a fam- 
ous Dari poet-philosopher, 
"if the eyes are able to see 
the truth, everyday is a 
doomsday". Moslems believe 
God passes judgement on 
all humans on this particul- 
ar day and Mohammad tr- 
ies to intercede on behalf 
of the poor sinners so that 
he could get almost all his 
followers pardoned. 

At any rate, a common 
mail does not molest a fly 
not to incur God's wrath 
but he may slay another 
human not because he is 
ferocious or a born killer 
but due to the fact that he 
happens to be impulsive or 
easily igndtable or because 
his honor is at stake. There 
is a score of reasons behind 
the various fornis of mur- 
ders and manslaughters or 
whatever we may call them. 
And the reason3 may be 
psychological which are so 
much emphasised in the 
US and other advanced na- 
tions. 

If we compare which rea- 
son is more socially domin- 
ant^ we may jump to the 
conclusion that the ways 
in which children are brou- 
ght up should be respons- 
ible for killing, only the 
modes differs on different 
societies. In the advanced 
ones, killing becomes more 
sophisticated. In the back- 
ward ones, it is crude and 
clumsily done which leaves 
incrimdnating evidences to 
entrap the culprits. 

' FANNING 

At any rate, we were go- 
ing to deal with cooling not 
killing. And there are two 
main types of fans, those 



j 



which are operated by 
hands and others turned by 
water current. 

In the old days, a very 
important person like high 
government official or a 
patriarch from the landed 
gentry was fanned by two 
men standing behind while 
his worship rested comforta- 
bly on a fat mattress guzz- 
ling goodies. 

Under special arbours 
known as "Kharkhana", 
which is literally translated 
as "the house of thor^ls'^ 
very important person^ ow- 
'ning the whole area used to 
lie down lazily with breeze 
stroking their fat bodies. 
And this breeze was created 
by turning a huge fan oper~ 
ated through the water cu- 
rrent from the nearby bro- 
ok. 

In the case of the major- 
ity, one can see in almost 
each campound, if not in 
each room, a fan made of 
straw with a wooden handle 
usually dyed red. This is 
used by the important per- 
soA tin the household or the 
guest in scaring away the 
flies if not in cooling his 
body because the amount 
Of breeze so created is in- 
sufficient. It may only help 
changed the temperature of 
the face. 

In hot areas like Ningar- 
har and Laghman, nights 
are steamy and villages in- 
fested Mdth mosquitoes. 
Though spraying against lar- 
vea has drastically reduced 
the number of these noctur- 
nal vampiires^ yet there is 
enough to make any Kabu- 
li^ for instance, grumble or 
even curse, oohing and aa- 
hing the night away. The 
most usual way in which 
they make these long nights 
seem short is to give them- 
selves a break through soa- 
king a large sheet into the 
nearby brook and wear it 
for at most half an hour 
untill it lis dried and the 
heat engulfes the poor so- 
uls, again. 

The small straw fan co- 



mes in handy in such times 
as the mosquitoes are real- 
ly scared by it movitig to 
and for in a monotonous 
way as anger and frustrati- 
on build up dn the man try- 
ing to go to sleep but not 
allowed to do so by creatu- 
res so tiny and indefensible 
that hundreds of them could 
be reduced to dust under 
one's feet, if caught so ea- 
sily. 

By the way, a charlatan 
who was planning to get 
rich quick began to adver- 
tise, of course orally in the 
absence of mass media, an 
effective medicine to kill 
bed bugs. As almost ail the 
citizens were plagued by 
the scourge, people were 
pouring in to buy this cure 
which was nothing but qui- 
ck lime. An ounce of this 
white powder was 3old for, 
say, a dollar. One of the cu- 
stomers who proved more 
thoughtful than others as- 
ked the vendor as to the 
direction for using this mi- 
raculous stuff. The chaila- 
tan who was not expecting 
those simpletons to ask 
such a question said they 
had to catch the bug§ first 
and then put some of the 
stuff into thedr eyes. So to 
catch or not to catch, that 
was the question! 

COOL DRINKS 



Afghans as staunch Mos- 
lems abhor alcoholic bever- 
ages as a whole. However, 
the majority especially tho- 
se living in hot ireas like 
Kandahar, Nimroz, Helra- 
and, Ningarhar, Laghman, 
etc. consume lots of butt- 
er-mdlk in summer to keep 
cool. In Kandahar city^ one 
comes across almost every- 
one on the sti-eet c:arrying 
a bowl of yoghurt home in 
order to trun it into butter- 
milk because the by produ- 
ct obtained after producing 
butter is not supposed to 
be as good or as tasty, tho- 
gh villagers generally drink 
the latter. 

Most families traditiona- 
lly prepare marvellous cool- 
ing concoctions by mixing 
butter-milk produced from 
youghurt v^th crushed lea- 
ves of dried mint, dried ro- 
se petals of the fragrant 
kind, dried leaves of anot- 
her herb called "kakoti." 

Yoghurt ds made into a 
fine paste by a spoon, then 
it is diluted with cool wa- 
ter. One or two cucumlK^rs 
are peeled and chopped in- 
to small pieces the size of 
peas. The mint, rose and 
kakoti leaves as well as 
some salt are added. This 
concoction proves very hea- 
lthy and refreshing because 



those who have devised 
each ingredient have tho- 
ught about their qualities- 
which are meant to neutra- 
lise the undesirable after- 
effects of the butter-milk. 

For instance, butter-milk 
ds thought by traditional 
medicine men to be cool in 
nature and those who eat it 
almost* through summer 
with their meals tend to 
become sexually impotent 
after a period of say five 
years. Besides, youghurt and 
butter-milk, especially the 
latter taken ajone may harm 
the system. In vdllages, bu- 
tter-milk is produced by 
churning lots of yoghurt in- 
side Special day pots the 
shape of cylindars with 
one small and one large 
.hole. The small hole leih 
the air in or out while the 
large one is used for pour- 
dng the yoghurt in and tak- 
ing the butter and butter- 
milk out. However, someone 
has got to sit there all the 
time to push and pull the 
container till the butter is 
separated form the yoghurt. 

In other areas, people 
may use a skin for this pu- 
rpose. In Nooristan and 
other mountainous places 
where clay pots are not 
available but there ds plen- 
ty of animals to skin, the 
latter is sewn into handy 
sacks to serve the same 
purpose. The clay pots are 
called "shir zana" or "jug*' 
but I do not remember what 
the Nooristanis or Kochis 
call that particular skin. 

Again dn the villages, 
where no clay pots are av- 
ailable immediately^ yogh- 
urt is poured into cloth sa- 
cks with a string around 
them. The string is tied to 
a branch of tree away from 
the access of children bec- 
ause they love to suck a 
corner of the sack to get 
some drdnk. Drops of a blu- 
ish liquid fall down from 
two corners of the sack and 
gradually kill the tree esp- 
ecially when it is young. 

The villagers warn one 
another that what the but- 
ter-milk does to a tree may 
do it to human as well. So 
the herbs mixed with dt are 
intended to weaken its eff- 
ects while not detracting 
anything from its cooling 
effects. However, most vill- 
gers who come home from 
the fields for lunch dog- 
tired do not care about the 
after-effects of this cool dr- 
ink and gulp glasses of it 
before or after their meals 
and afterwards go to sleep 
like babies. 

Actually almost all villa- 
gers form the majority of 
our people take their naps 
after lunch, some of them 



who are rather well-to-do 
take a two hour siesta. 
Others suffice to have a 
half hour liap and then go 
back to work on their fie- 
lds. The butter-milk consu- 
med on a vast scale serves 
as the most reasonably pri- 
ced and most effective sle- 
eping pills one can imagine. 
Besides, an overdose does 
not kill anyone. 

CLAY JUGS 

— — — ' , 

In both Kandahar and 
Logar, clay water jugs and 
pitchers are made to cool 
the water people drink al- 
most all day. Everyone buys 
one or two from potteries 
Or small shops, fill^ it with 
water early in the morning 
when the water in the sp- 
ring or stream is cool and 
pure enough, puts the jug 
on a spot where it is cooled 
through fresh air under the 
shade. The breezier the air, 
the cooler the water becom- 
es. In Kandahar and Mazar 
where drinking water usual- 
ly come from rather deep 
wells, water is cool enough 
to start with. These jugs 
are only placed in cellars. 
In other places, jugs are 
kept in the open but cover- 
ed through shades, natural 
or artificial. 

To give the reader an 
idea as to how much butter- 
milk is consumed in this 
country, one should say this 
may be comparable with the 
amount of beer gulped in 
West Germany per capita. 
The difference is of course 
that butter-milk does not 
make one fat. It only cools 
off the system. The fact 
that it makes you drowsy 
does not detract from dts 
qualities. Actually, it is 
meant to send one to sleep 
for the siesta which proves 
very healthy for the diges- 
tive system. 

But those who like beer 
may reprimand me for sa- 
ying so because beer has 
got some vdtamins, especial- 
ly vitamin B and this may 
prove my ignorance. How- 
ever^ as a traditionalist, I 
am prepared to accept that. 
But the critics should pre- 
pare the famous Afghan 
"dogh'' once according to 
the prescription given in 
this article and I am sure 
they will like it after an 
initial try providing that 
they get a nap otherwise 
they should forget about it. 
Actually working without 
resting is pretty unhealthy 
and a man in his right mind 
should always think about 
his health because no am- 
ount of wealth can replace 
it after it starts deteriorat- 
ing seriously. 




M. YAHYA ASIFFI 



A photography exhibition 
was held at the French Cu- 
ltural Center in late April 
in which a collection of 51 
photos, by the young' Af- 
ghan photographer Yahya 
Asiffi, had. jbeea |«^f' \ m' 
display. 

Mohammad Yahya Asiffi 
31 — year — oM, is a mM^w$r' 
de artist who aimes to por- 
tray the different aspects 
of life and the characteri- 
stics of people of Afghani- 
stan through photographs 
"I haven't had any school- 
ing in this fiield," says 
Asiffi. "What I know, com- 
es Irom fmoks and photo. 
0l|p% magazines. My int- 
erest in photography and 
my persistent efforts in this 
work are the only factors 
for my sticcess fci tte if tis- 
tic line". 

Asiffi made his debut 
in 1965 with participation 
in a photography contest the 
re^t ! of wMfeh showed a 
good photographer was in 
the making. He won the 
First Press Award. This 
success convinced him that 
he had thM w^Siiry talei^^ 
for becoming a good photog- 
rapher. But future had more 
success in its wake, and in 
1970 and 19?# tlie 
Awards again went to 

Stoce 1965 




Id forteen exhibitions insi- 
de Afghanistan. Moreover, 
be has taken part m two 
exhibitnoins outside the co- 
untry—at EXPO 70 in Japan 
and in the Soviet Union. 

Asiffi, a graduate of Ha- 
bibiia High School, is marr- 
ied and has two children, 
"The most pleasant mome- 
nt of life for me", he sa- 
ys, "is that when after de- 
veloping the films^ I print 
the negatives and in the red 
liight of the darkroom I 
find out that I've captu- 
red a delicate human fe- 
eling, beauty or action. At 
such a moment, I feel pro- 
ud, like a conqueror". 

Artistic creation is, ind- 
eed, a conquest which does 
not come easily. Its reguisite 
as Asiffi believes, first of 
all, i® addition to a talent, 
is artistic touch and taste. 
Moreover, it requires an 
iron determination and 
hard work. Finally, an art- 
ist must consistently foll- 
ow his line. 

In our world of today, 
according to Asiffd, compli- 
1^1^ ifleyelopments have 
oc^Pii in the sphere of 
arts in width and depth. 
Consequently, a variety of 
branches have come into 
being in each singlgf prti 
dt ha3 made it impo- 



BY: AZIMULLx\H 

ssible for an artist to 
master all branches exist- 
ing in his field of art. For 
instance, we can count the 
branches in photography as 
anatomic photography, \co- 
mmeriicaj photography, lan- 
dscape photography, histor- 
ical photography, portrait, 
jumalistic photography and 
the like. And photographe- 
rs are correspondingly div- 
ided. There are a number 
of essential features and 
charactenistics which make 
work of each branch diff- 
erent from the rest. 

To explain the matter, 
he says, lets again take 
two branches of photograp- 
hy, say, journalistic and 
commericaj photographies. 
The most important elem- 
ents in journalitic photogr- 
aphy are speed and react- 
ion of photographer towa- 
rds the subject that does 
not behave according to 
the photographer's wish. In 
the commerical photograp- 
hy, speed is not at stake 
at all. The commercial ph- 
otographer has plenty of 
time to spend over his 
work which should necess- 
arily produce a desirable 
effect on the viewer and 
influence his potential dec- 
ision. 

Instead all these differe- 
nces, Asiffi says, what ma- 
kes all branches of photo- 
graphy to come together 
in a single circle, is tech- 
nique and use of similar 
instruments, 

Personaly, Asiffi is more 
interested in portrait pho- 
tography. "Portraits" he bel- 
ieves", "communicate photo- 
grapher's message even in 
a span, and the viewer can 
concieve it easier". 

Asiffi intends to produce 
a book on Afghanistan "wh- 
ich will depict the beauties 
of this land, and will inclu- 
de 30% words and 70% var- 
ious photos." Moreover, he 
aims to establish a labora- 
tory of printing colour pho- 
tos that will be the first 
computerised laboratory of 
its kind in the country. 
"These will be remarkab- 
le artistic achievements in 
my part", he maintains. 






SOME OF THE BEAUTIFUL MOM- 
ENTS CAPTLKEDBY ASIFFI. THESE 
SHOTS HAVE CAUSED ASIFFI TO 
FEEL mim im^A-mmVEROR. Hi^^i o 




BY: AFZAL NASIR 

The wrestling team of 
Afghanistan made history 
recently by bagging five 
gold and three silver med- 
als in the Fourth Baghdad 
International Wrestling To- 
urnament this year. The te- 
am returned after more 
than a week's stay and re- 
markable performance in 
Iraq to a heros welcome at 
the Kabul International Ai- 
rport. Thousands of Kabul 
citizens had thronged the 
airport to have a glimpse of 
their favourite grapplers.. 

Winning of a gold medal 
in an international tourna- 
ment by Afghan wrestlers 
was merely a dream not ve- 
ry long ago and the first 
breakthrough was 



Afghan team entered m se- 
ven classes and fought a 
total of 29 bouts suffering 
only three reversals. The 
host nation Iraq had fielded 
50 wrestlers in different we- 
ights and consequently won 
five gold, three silver and 
three bronze medals and so 
also the championship on 
the basis of higher number 
of points and medals. The 
second spot won by Afgha- 
nistan is by no means a mi- 
nor achievement it is an un- 
precedented feate and mar- 
vellous improvement during 
the last few years when Af- 
ghanistan used to stand no 
where in international 
meets. 

1976 in the history of Af- 
ghan wrestling is a silver 
lining. The team did much 



team who accompanied it to 
Baghdad, Farid Shaya, the 
team had its anxious mo- 
ments more often than not 
but did not wilt under any 
pressure. Reminiscing one 
such moment Shayan ScJid 
Ghulam' Sakhi in 74 kilogr- 
am weight lifted his oppo- 
nent above his head during 
the gold fight and dropped 
him down with a bang on 
the canvas, his opponent Sa- 
lah Mehdi of Iraq the next 
moment pierced his teeth 
in Sakhi's thighs. However 
the Iraqi wrestler was dis- 
qualified and barred for a 
year from international co- 
mpetition. Ghulam Sakhi 
was awarded the gold me- 
dal. 

Another interesting incid- 
ent occurred when Shujau- 



against opponents who had 
beaten them during iast 
year's tournament. They th- 
us avenged their defeats at 
the hands of Iraqis. 

According to Shayan, Na- 
jaf Ali was the most outst- 
anding wrestlers among all 
the competitors in the 48 
kg. weight. His age, agility, 
swiftness and nimbleness 
was unmatched. At 18 Najaf 
Ali has what others achieve 
after twenty. If the young 
wrestler continues to im- 
prove as he has been doing 
so since the last ydr, in 
very near future he could 
become unbeatable in his 
class. Shayan also praised 
Nasir Ali, Ghulam Sakhi 
and Sakhi Dad and planed 
his hope on them for bring- 
ing honours to Afghanistan 



ancient sport of our coun- 
try revived and occupy a 
prominent place among the 
leading wrestling nations of 
the world. This can only be 
possible by providing train- 
ing to young boys at the 
school level. In today's wor- 
ld wrestling has changed its 
medieval character. ITie ga- 
me has been well-shackled 
in rules and regulations and 
many terms have been co- 
ined for different actions 
which were nbt heard in the 
past. 

To become a proficient 
wrestler not only a well bu- 
ilt body is needed but also 
a healthy and efficient mi- 
nd, and school graduates are 
most suitable to be groomed 
as wrestlers. No such long 
term plan exists at the mo- 





only last year, that too, in 
Baghdad, when Afghanist- 
an's Nasir Ali pinned down 
his opponent in the finals. 
That was the beginning of 
a very bright future which 
awaits our sportsmen spe- 
cially wrestlers. To many 
Afghans it was one of the 
most emotional moments 
when Nasir Ali climbed on 
the victory stand and wore 
the gold medal. This mem- 
ory is still fresh in our 
mind. 

The 1977 Baghdad Inter- 
national Wrestling Champ- 
ionship was participated by 
72 wrestlers from four co- 
tmtriies namely Iraq (hosts), 
Afghanistan, Indonesia and 
Libya. The eight member 



better thaii ever In all int- 
ernational tournaments it 
participated. In Pakistan it 
won gold and silver medals 
and again in Iran and Sov- 
iet Union gave an improved 
display after its return from 
the Baghdad competition. 

The leap forward in wres- 
tling has been made possible 
by relentless efforts on the 
part of the Afghan Olympic 
Committee and the direct 
patronage of the national 
leader who honoured the 
wrestlers by receiving them 
at the Presidential Palace 
after a successful participa- 
tion in Pakistan's internati- 
onal wrestling tournament. 

According to the manager 
of the Afghan werstling 



ddin faced the seasoned Ir- 
aq boxer Neman in the 82 
kilograms final. Shuja con- 
ceded the fight to the sup- 
erior and crafty Iraqi before 
the fight could begin and 
thus managed only a silver 
for his side. Sharifullah had 
to surrender during the fi-^ 
nals against Walid Mansut 
of Iraq due to a sprained 
elbow in the semi-final bOut. 

The Afghans won their 
fights mostly on technical 
knock-out basis and did not 
allow their Opponents to 
score points against them. 
For the Afghan boys this 
year's Iraqi international 
tournament at Baghdad was 
an unforgettable episode as 
most of them were pitted 



in international and Asiaii 
tournaments in future. 

Although every year a 
national wrestling team sele- 
ction tournament is held in 
the month of March and 
Jame Jamhouriat tournam- 
ent in July during Jashen 
Celebrations yet these are 
not sufficient for promoting 
of wrestling in the countr-y. 
More local tournaments are 
essential for attracting yo- 
ungmen to become versatile 
wrestlers, which should gu- 
arantee attractive prizes to 
the winners both in cash and 
kind. Increased number of 
foreign tours is also needed 
for promotion of wrestling 
in the country. 

One would like to see this 



ment in our country althou- 
gh there is a growing need 
for this. 

The budding sportsmen 
in every field should be en- 
titled for scholarships so th- 
at on one hand they are able 
to take a balanced diet and 
keep themselves fit and are 
also encouraged to maintain 
their interest in sport's. Of 
late training of youth in 
football, hockey, basket- 
ball and volleyball has been 
introduced in schools by the 
Ministry of Education. Well 
versed trainers and coaches 
have also been made avail- 
able in this regard but wres 
tling still needs a begmning. 
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operation, the Cooperative 
Development Department 
has registered 96 cooperat- 
ives and other six will be 
registered soon. 

The membership in all 
cooperatives so far registe- 
red, has reached 9,925. 
Each cooper^!b®j accordlMf 
to its objectives and char- 
ter, has different activities 
to perform, added the sou- 
rce. 

Expounding on the advan- 
tages of the cooperatives, 
the source said that thro- 
ugh the cooperatives the 
farmers can help each other 
sm^ ©vercome their pmh-^ 
JteiP and difficulties. 

Ibe main obje<^!!ri9f 

The foundation stone of 
Sanayee Mental Hospital 
was laid in early April by 
the Minister of Higher Ed- 
ucation lat Ithe premases 
of Nader Shah Hospital. 
This new hospital to cost 
21 million Afghanis, wl& te 
built under the seven-year 
development plan of the Re- 
publican State. 

With the completion ©f 
Sanayee Hospital better fa- 
cilities will be provided to 
the mental patients. The ho- 
spital will be equipped with 
electro-shock and electro- 
encephalography sendees, 
conference halls, one-bed, 
four-bed and eight-bed roo- 

* 4( » 



the agricultural cooperati- 
ves are to increase the in- 
comes and improve the liv- 
ing conditions of the mem- 
bers, to supply agricultural 
tools and the needed consu- 
mer goods and to help the 
members in marketting. 
The cooperatives also aim 
to provide facilities for fun- 
ctional literacy courses for 
the members, to increase 
the capital through local re- 
sources and to obtain cred- 
it! from suitable foreign 
sources for achieving the 
cooperative goals, and to 
popularise the idea of coo- 
perative among the memb- 



* * * 

A conservation coinage 
agreement on Afghanistan's 
wild life was signed an Ka- 
bul with World Wild life 
Fund, reported the Bakhtar 
News Agency on April 2. 



AFGHANISTAN'S WILD LIFE * * 

British Appeal and Interna- 
tional Trustee of World 
Wild Life Fund. 

A source of the Finance 
Ministry said that on the 
basis of the agreement whi- 



Snow Leopard and Siberian 
Crane. 

The Union will give the 
right of sale of the coins to 
Afghanistan. It is expected 
that the royalties to the 



The High Council ©f Da 
Afghanistan Bank, chaired 
by Finance Minister, has ap- 
proved some facilities in 
banking and encouragement 
of savings by banks, repor- 
ted the Bakhtar News Agen- 
cy on May 18. 

A source of Da Afghanis- 
tan Bank said in order to 
provide further facilities 
and encourage the savings 
and fixed deposit accounts 
for individuals and private 
firms, the Council has deci- 
ded that annual interests 'fofp- 
saving accounts should in- 
crease from 8% to 9 percent 
and interest rate for fixed 
deposit accounts of individ- 
uals and private firms, Im* 
ting ^ ffionttis, from 4 per 
cent to 9 per cent and fixed 
deposit accounts, lasting for 
one year, from 7 percent to 
10 per cent a year. 

The Sill Omcil ^ th® 



HOSPITAL * * * 

ms with bathrooms attach- 
ed. The hospital will also 
provide facilities to the stu- 
dents of Medical College 
during the intership. 

The hospital will be man- 
ned by Afghan physicians 
and nurses to take care of 
the woman and men men- 
tal patients. So far, there is 
no plan to employ foreign 
doctors for Sanayee Mental 
Hospital. However, if the 
facilities are provided for 
employing foreign doctors 
under the affiliation agree- 
ment with Ffance, the step 
will be taken in appropriate 
tipb@^ 

I^INTIVES * * * 

Bank has also approved the 
abolition of stamp taxes for 
money transfer in the coun- 
cfy. That is if people wish 
to ',f ansfer their money from 
center to provinces, and vice 
versa, through banks, they 
are exempted from paying 
stamp taxes. If such people 
have accounts with the 
banks, they will also be ex- 
empted from paying bank 
service charges. 

The High Council has also 
decided that the check boo- 
ks be given to account-hold- 
ers free of charge. Previou- 
sly the account-holders paid 
for the check books. 

In order to further en- 
courage the holders of sav- 
ings accounts, numerous pri- 
zes are also taken into con- 
sideration in addition to 
annual cash prizes given af- 
J ter raffling. 




The agreement was sign- 
ed for Afghanistan by State 
Minister Dr. Abdul Majid 
and for the WWF by His 
Royal Highness Prince Phi- 
lip Duke of Edinburgh, the 
Honourary President of 



ch is valid for five years, 
gold and silver coins will be 
minted by the WWF. 

One side of the coin will 
bear the symbol of the Re- 
public of Afghanistan, and 
the other side Marcopolo, 



tune of Afs. 30,000,000 
from the sale of the coins 
will be used in financing 
programmes for preserva- 
tion of wild life of Afghan- 
istan. 



* * * NEW POWER PLANT * * * 



The Minister of Water 
and Power laid the founda- 
tion stone of the thermo- 
power plant of Kabul on 
April 6. "The increasing 
need for more energy is a 
reality of our life interlink- 
ed with the improvement of 
social and economic condi- 
tion," he said at the cerem- 
ony. 

Expounding on the tech- 
nical aspects of the project, 
the Water and Power Min- 
ister thanked for the finan- 
cial assistance of the World 
Bank, and expressed appr- 
eciation for contribution of 



the United Nations Develo- 
pment Programme' in com- 
pletion of technical and 
economic feasibility studies 
of the project. 

The Kabul thermo-power 
plant, as the Bakhtar 
News Agency reports, con- 
sists of two gas turbines 
with a total capacity of 
more than 43,000 kws which 
will be built at the cost of 
more than Afs. 600 million. 

Eighty one per cent of 
the expenditures of the pr- 
oject will be financed thro- 
ugh ten million dollars 
long-term loan of th^ Wor- 



ld Bank and 1.8 million do- 
llars and Afs. 25 million, 
Ithe remaining expenditure, 
will be financed through 
the State developmental 
budget. 

The project is scheduled 
to be completed by the end 
of the current Afghan 
Year (mid March 1978) and 
will be connected to the 
Kabul ^ower grids through 
transformer. 

The plant will use local- 
ly produced crude oil as 
fueL 



* ♦ * NEW TRANSMISSION LINE * * * 



The Kajakai Power Tran- 
smission Line System was 
commissioned by Water and 
Power Minister in mid May, 
the Bakhtar News Agency 
reported. 

Water and Power Minis- 
ter, in a speech said, that 
the commissioning of the 



project, including the pow- 
er station with 33,000 kws., 
and 219 km. long transmis- 
sion lines with related sub- 
stations is considered as a 
major step in use of electric 
energy from Helm and River 
and providing power to 
Kandahar and Lashkargah 



xities. 

He stated that it is hoped 
the success should be achie- 
ved in exploiting the maxi- 
mum power capacity of Ka- 
jaki Dam according to the 
development plans of the 
State. 
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In mm, tM Afghan Mi- 
nis^ Of ^autW-iB ot>enfed 
a trading coiii|>^y it 
land. This operation soon 
died down because of the 
<^ knowledge in runn- 
ing the busing. 

In 19^4, the Baitfc^Si^i 
Afghan took this agency ov- 
er from the Ministry of Co- 
mmerce. 

In i9#, iMm wife ^eht 
directly from Kabul to , Lon- 
don instead l^ing ihrm- 
gh India. 

In 1938, Sherkat-e-Kara- 
kul was fmMm$ tQ export 
skins to Ei^lpiii 

In 1940. Britain went to 
war with Germany and the 
European market for the 
Af^ffl K^'akpl was closed 
ij^M m mcuWf s in sh- 
ipfient. The Bank-e-IliiHi 
Afghan, therefore, opened a 
branch in New York for the 
exportation of Karakul. Co- 
ns€^titiiW, tfee ^le ®f Kara- 
kill ihlftfed from Europe to 
the United States with fair- 
ly good and promising out- 
fcoihes. In 1954, since there 
was # goa« i^iftet in Lon- 
don, Afghanistan Bai^k €^ 
ened a branch there. 




In 1960's, the industry 
suffered se*t)fiek§. 
London and New York auc- 
tion prices once exceeding 
$8.00 fell to a $5-$6.00. Si- 
multaneously, demand dec- 
Ittlfed ff-bm 1.5m. to just ov- 
6n6 ttillidfi skins, in Ibfl- 
sequence, convertible ciir- 
rency earnings dropped. 

In such a depressed situa- 
tion, i tna0 It^p #4s tak- 
en, that is to say, tM aI^- 
an Karakul Institute came 
into being, "without funds, 
without staff and without 
equipment", as a source of 
the Institute indicates. "Its 
only asset — an abandunce 
of hope and an ^o^ent 1%,, 
adership". 

In consequence of the 
actoieii«ients of the Institu- 
te, with the passing ti- 
me, the hopes became rea- 
lity. Auction prices in 1969 
were up to an $8.00 range 
with gi»iNif Piii • ' inepeasing 
firon fll)H|i',*| $14.5m. and 
the year 1970 showed even 
better averages. 



The Institute's achiev^lh- 
ents can be attrilDuted to 
many factors, and perhaps 
tfie most importan bf theie 
were the following Objectiv- 
es set forth by its fOii&i 
Board of Directors: 

(1) To rebuild foreign bu- 
yers confidence in Afghaft 
Karakul and m the l&MliI^ . 
of selling it. 

(2) To develop an organiz- 
ation in Afghanistan which 
would unite the industry and 

could lirtbipate in , 
industry's improvement. 

(3) To create the financial 
resources necessary to sup- 

pm --^yNii^i ■feeiop- 

ment and to use th#| $6 if§. 
best advantage. 

(4) To create a long — te- 
rm improvement program- 
!««, i#®n approval of 
the Intttfiife's nifembfrs, t© 
carry out this i^ito ^&^ve- 

ly. 

iEBUILDINe fmEIGN BU- 
YER CONFIDENCia 

The international fif r ttf - 
ers know that AfgfcMfetM 
has the climate, breeding st- 
ock, tradition and expertise 
to produce excellent Karak- 
ul, but untill 1966 quality 
skins were the exceptib» ti^ > 
ther than the rule. Buyers 
asked, "Why aren't fine pel- 
ts produced?" "Where are 
the grey skins?" "Why ar- 
e'nt mf«e Mm -rib p^lftt 
available?" "Why are 
skins dusty?" "Why 
are auctions conduct- 
ed like a bazzar?" And fina- 
lly, f 'mkT ^to^ no OBf# ' lsMi 
to oin* complaints?" 

Apparent lack of interest 
on the part of the shippers 
wmited in declining buyer 
cesidfeMe vani- falling pric- 
et. the institute realized th- 
at top priority had to be gi- 
ven to the restoration of a 
satisfactirfry seller-buyer rel- 
ali^slii? "Whl^ meant firid- 
ing acceptable answe- 
rs to all these questions. 
The Institute then proceed- 
ed to deal with them as fol- 

(a) QUALii*Y OF Pkbt)- 
UCTION. Only 47% of the 
Karkul, auctioned in London 
and New York, was, first 
%dmm: W fiifeie© fcompr- 
ipftd. -<ste(^yd,-4hlFd- - m^ i mB ^ ■ 



th qualities, defective skins 
and bagana (a cross-bred 
which is not real Karakul). 

The Institue immdiately 
established a policy of auct- 
ioning only the top two qu- 
alities, and since 1968 Hon of 
the lower sections has come 
under the hammer. 

(b) TYPE OF PRODUCTI- 
ON. In the years before. Ka- 
rakul exports were predom- 
inantly black with rather la- 
rge curls, while the market 
demanded grey pelts with 
flatter, tighter curls and rib 
patterns. 

This information was pas- 
sed to flockowners and exp- 
orters, and for the first time 
these suppliers became aw- 
are of the true value of th- 
eir product. Without any pr- 
essure ^^ther than this infor- 
mation, the results h^e be- 
en dramatic. Now, 6&-70% 
of the crop is grey and 30— 
35% black. Originally the 
fine "Chaqmaqy'' curls were 
neglible; today the crop co- 
mprises more than 100000 
of there valuable pelts. 

These two changes alone 
have earned remarkable su- 
ms for Afghanistan during 
the recent auction seasons. 

(c) CLEANING OF SKINS. 
The Institute coped with 
this mater by incour aging 
the use of cleaner water and 
better washing standards in 
the curing houses. There, 
they were put through eleb- 
orate dust extracting mach- 
ines. And as a result of th- 
ese improved methods of 
handling the pelts, the dust 
problem has significanly re- 
duced. However, the Institu- 
te is undertaking a number 
of experiments to perfect a 
more suitable method. 

(d) SORTING AND GRA- 
DING OF SKINS. Although 
top quality skins are now 
being auctioned, unless the 
skins are properly sorted 
and graded, more than $1.00 
per pelt can be lost. Furthe- 
rmore, a buyer's confidence 
in this Afghan product can 
be shaken by poor presenta- 
tion. The Institute recogni- 
zed this problem and accor- 
dingly invested $135,000 in 
the construction of a new 
sorting-house in Kabul whe- 
re they employed the best 
sorters and graders and in- 
stituted strict sorting polici- 
es. 

(e) TRANSPORTATION 
OF SKINS. The London and 
New York Karakul auctions 
are held in September and 
November. Unfortunately, 
until the Institute was start- 
ed, Afghanistan could never 
meet this auction schedule 
and in consequence, the sk- 



ins were either offered in 
spring when there was low 
buyer demand, or else, held 
over for the next season and 
then classed as "old goods". 

The Institute launched 
two programmes to solve th- 
is problem. Prior to its ince- 
ption, it took six months, or 
even longer, to sort and gr- 
ade the entire Afghan crop. 
It had then to be transport- 
ed via land and sea either 
through Russia or Pakistan 
to reach London or New Yo- 
rk. Both routes took 3 — 6 
months. While it was a fact 
that freight rates were low, 
the corresponding delay co- 
st the exporters $lm. a ye- 
ar. Today, sorting and grad- 
ing is done far better and 
in less than half the time, 
and since 1968 exporters can 
- ^i^^Jght pelts in under a 
wHfe Vfe* Ariana Afghan Air- 
lines to' arrive in time for 
the Lodon September and 
November auctions, which 
have brought an enormous 
extra sales for Afghanistan. 

(f) MARKETING POLia- 
ES. Before the Afghan Kar- 
akul Institute was establish- 
ed, the London and New Yo- 
rk auctions were treated me- 
rely as an international ext- 
ension of the oriental mark- 
et. At first the Institute had 
no authority to alter Afgh- 
anistan's selling policies. Ho- 
wever, largely through edu- 
cational efforts the Institute 
has significantly changed th- 
eir traditional methods, and 
today the public auction, wi- 
th its established style of op- 
erations, has become the 
principal means of market- 
ing the Afghan Karakul. Ve- 
ry few skins are now sold 
outside the auction and non 
is sold directly from Afgha- 
nistan.The withdrawal rate 
which at one time was app- 
roximat cl yi "C 5%, has now 
been reduced to less than 
10% as their modem mark- 
eting attitude now atttracts 
over 300 buyers to its auct- 
ions instead of a mere han- 
dful who once participated. 

(g) LISTENNING TO THE 
BUYERS. A customer's leg- 
itimate complaint must be 
handled promptly, yet, until 
the Afghan Karakul Institu- 
te came to existence, there 
was no communication. To- 
day, the Afghan represent- 
atives in London and New 
York are well-schooled bu- 
sinessmen who speak Eng- 
lish as well a$ other langu- 
ages, and one of Ihem is 
present at each auction 
with authority to act on 
behalf of the Institute's 
members. 

But, in addition to aucti- 



on buyers, there are other 
fur interests to be studied 
Thus^ eacjh January and 
February a representative 
of the Institute visits the 
leading European fur cent- 
ers and discusses Afghan 
Karakul wdth fur designers, 
manufacturers, processers, 
journalists and anyone else 
interested in the Afghan 
Karakul. 

The Institute has establ- 
ished a promotion campai- 
gn and has taken advertis- 
ing space in many major 
European trade magazines 
which has been supplemen- 
ted by editorials. In additi- 
on, they have a public rel- 
ations programme. 

As a result of these eff- 
orts, the Institute has reb-' 
uilt buyer confidence in 
Afghan Karakul. However, 
this trust must be continu- 
ously earned in every auc- 
tion and no driftnig back 
into old ways will be allow- 
ed. 

ORGANIZATION DEVE- 
LOPMENT 

For an organization to be 
effective, there must be ca- 
pable leadership. Before 
the advent of the Institute, 
the Afghan Karakul indust- 
ry was composed of indivi- 
duals operating for their 
own self-interest. No one 
accepted fespon^bility for 
its improvement and grow- 
th, and leadership was a 
matter of power. Thus, the 
second objective of the Ins- 
titute's Board of Directors 
was to organize the indust- 
ry and to provide leader- 
ship. Thtts has been achiev- 
ed, and now, all members 
are bound to common poli- 
cies of marketing, transpor- 
tation, sorting and grading^ 
which is believed has prod- 
uced a greater mutual un- 
derstanding and trust. 

Further, the feeling has 
developed that more can be 
accomplflshed together as 
a unit rather than as indi- 
vidauls, and the following 
data may shed light on the 
fact: 

(a) Flockowners' aver- 
age prices have risen from 
Afs. 200 to Afs. 400. 

(b) The rate of exchange 
has increased from Afs. 
35.5 to Afs. 65. 

(c) Airfreight costs have 
been reduced from $1,150 
to $800 per metric ton. 

(e) All sfcins are sorted, 
graded and shipped with 
equal speed. 

(f ) All exporters are 
equally represented in* each 
auction. 

(g) Each segment of the 
industry has an equal voice 



in determining decisions af- 
fecting their interests 

(h) AH flockowners and 
exporters are immediately 
informed of the valuation 
of skins and the auction re- 
sults. 

Now, the Institute is wor- 
king to improve the rate of 
exchange; to reduce trans- 
portation costs; to obtain 
larger credits at lower cos- 
ts; to improve curing meth- 
ods and generally to better 
the lot of the flockowners 
and increase their profits. 

PROPER FINANCING 

The Afghan Karakul Ins- 
titute is non-profit-making. 
All income exceeding oper- 
atdng costs is ploughed back 
into the Karakul industry. 
This attitude •was adopted 
to avoid possible commer- 
cial conflict between the 
Institute's member3. It is 
also a guarantee to memb- 
ers that income is being sp- 
ent for their common good 
as well as insuring that pro- 
grammes undertaken by the 
industry can be financed. 

DEVELOPMENT PROG- 

RAMMES 

From the outset, the Ins- 
titute's directors agreed that 
its future development be 
guided by a long-term prog- 
ramme, but it should be 
outldned only after the fin- 
ancial future of the Institu- 
te was assured. It was on 
this same basis thjat after 
some years, the Board app- 
roved a five-year plan, and 
to date all scheduled imp- 
rovements have been fulfil- 
led. 

MORE TO BE DONE ' 

Though the Af^nan Kara- 
kul industry, through the 
efforts made by the Afghan 
Karakul Institute, has a 
much better situation than 
before, there are still ma- 
ny problems whdch need sol- 
ving. These problems are 
mainly related to coping 
with the whims of fashion, 
dealing with the exigencies 
of nature and equally non- 
predictable complications. 

The creation of a scienti- 
fic fanning co-operative is 
in the future programme^ 
so is flockowners* education 
which includes internation- 
al finance, economics, up-to- 
date husbandry and modem 
feeding methods. An in^-en- 
sive publicity campaign is 
yet another item on the 
agenda. Also of vital imp- 
ortance are local credit fa- 
cilities for the shippers 
from the World Bank or 
other large organizations, 



for, only with such supports 
can the future programmes 
be achieved. 

THE VARIETY COLOUR 

The only two differences 
in skins of Karakul are ty- 
pes of curl and colour. Af- 
ghanistan has more curl 
patterns and vardeties of 
colours than any other cou- 
ntry. "Chaqmaqi" sheep are 
more valuable than any of 
other types. Beside this, 
there are three more top 
quality sheep: **Nazukchah/' 
*^Nazukpami," and "Pami." 

There are different types 
of skins, which include sm- 
all, medium and large curk 
and ribbed. **Chaqmaqr' is 
ribbed, "Pami" is medium 
curl and "Uqgul" is a large 
curl type. Curly skins are 
usually less expensive than 
flat ones. 

There are also many dif- 
ferent colours ranging in 
black, grey— brown, white, 
golden-brown^ sky-grey, 
hedge, and brownish- grey. 
From among these "Chaq- 
maqi" usually brings "'i the 
highest price, while sky- 
grey is the highest in dem- 
and. 

"Whatever name they are 
called by, does not matter. 
The fact is that the Kara- 
kul pelt is produced in Af- 
ghanistan to go to the wes- 
tern markets and become 
the beauty-queen of the fa- 
shion rooms in New York, 
London, Paris and Rome. 



